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Let freedom rinq... 


“Protégt us by Thy Might” .. . the voice of America sings out with a 
fervor bdr of Humanity’s need. The titanic struggle that engages us 


. the hdgards faced by our fighting men... all bring us closer to 
cua eterndl, 


3 


Strong in the id gwship of song, the band increases, the chorus swells. 


In the barracks . ‘) e the home front, by our altars... we sing to 
fortify our souls. Ark as we sing we feel the Power to fight on... 


with courage and with‘unswerving faith . . . to the Victory of freedom! 
yn 
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CHRISTIAN SERVICE SONGS.\ \Throughout our land 
these songs are heard . . heartemia in these days of 
strife, with their message ‘of truth. ay “tested’’ songs 

. sung with a ringing rhythm by communities every- 
where. Beautiful brown cover with an oo ommodating 
“stay flat'’ feature. Expensive looking, ite its low 
cost. Clothbound, $45 per 100, not postpaid, in heavy 
Bristol paper, $30 per 100, not postpaid. 


YOUTH HYMNAL. a spiritual ally for Youth a . 


bringing them the courage the times demand, for daily \, 
Christian living. 226 songs of inspiration . . . also 

34 worship programs, responsive readings and prayers. 
Waterproof binding, dark blue with gold letter stamping 
—will not smear or spot with moisture—may be cleaned 
with a damp cloth, $45 per 100, not postpaid. 


Are YOU using these song books in YOUR 
church? Replace those outworn books NOW 
with new ones, for spiritual refreshing. 


The average cost of each of these books would 
be only one-twentieth of one cent per service! 
We'll be glad to send a free examination copy 
to the pastor or music committee of your church 
upon request. 


THe RopEHEAVER HALt-Mack Co. 

Sacred Music Publishers 

WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 

Our church is considering the pur- 

chase of new song books. Please 

send a free examination copy of: 
Christian Service Songs 
Youth Hymnal 


RODEHEAVER HALL- MACK COMPANY > WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


NOTE: If you do not wish to cut the cover of this magazine 
use extra coupon provided for your convenience on page 53. 





WHERE HUMAN WRECKAGE 
IS SALVAGED 


T IS good business these days to let nothing be 
| wasted. Many things that in the past were thrown 
on the junk heap are now sent to a salvaging plant 
and reconditioned. 


Government and business let no material go to 
waste— 


And yet we let human beings, who have become 
wrecked in the game of life, be wasted! 


The Bowery Mission is a salvage plant located on 
the Bowery—the street to which human wreckage 
sinks after the tide of life has left it helplessly drift- 
ing about anchorless. 


It is good business to recondition materials—it is 
Christ's business to make useful citizens out of what 
otherwise would be human waste— 


When the Bowery Mission sends a man back to 
his family a God-loving citizen— 


When the Bowery Mission cures a drunkard— 


When the Bowery Mission feeds the hungry, 
clothes the wretched and gets work for the jobless— 


Then the Bowery Mission is doing Christ’s business 
—reconditioning, reconstructing—human beings! 


The work of the Bowery Mission repeats itself 
many times—for the reconstructed man spreads the 
glad tidings of his salvation—passes on the reason 
for his return to life: MAN‘S GREAT LOVE AND COM- 
PASSION TOWARD MAN. 


The Bowery Mission—The Christian Herald Family's 
Salvaging Plant—is reconstructing men IN HIS NAME. 
Be part of this reconstruction work. Every dollar 


you contribute works toward making a man out of 
what otherwise would become waste. 
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THE BOWERY MISSION 


It costs more today for every- 


thing we need to carry on our work, 


we need your help more than ever. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD BUSINESS OFFICE, 
Bowery Mission, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: 


When writing to advertisers please mention CuristIAN HERALD. 
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RENASCENCE 


Tes, spring will come again! Beneath this snow 
And ice, this frozen mass of death, | know 
Are pregnant seeds, expectant blades of grass, 
In readiness when numbered days shall pass 

For their release—when sun‘s rays penetrate 
The earth and gently open freedom’s gate. 


And peace will come! Beneath this snow and ice 
Of hate are fecund deeds of sacrifice. 

They wait the cosmic touch of right and good 
To liberate a nobler brotherhood. 


by pohn. Caluin Slemp 
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THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Hens Bi Murcer 1943 


N ow, more than ever, our reading interests need to be directed 
to wholesome, well-written, character-building books. It is the purpose of The 
Westminster Press to help meet that need. Christian families may rely upon 
Westminster Fiction to provide the kind of stories which they may read with 
enjoyment and recommend with confidence. Why not embark on a program of 
better reading by selecting one or more of these entertaining books. ... 


ABNER JARVIS .... by W. T. Person 


Here is as entertaining a character as has stepped from the pages 
of a book since Huckleberry Finn. Abner, a gangling farm lad, 
attends classes at ‘‘Aggie School” in overalls—yet his homely phi- 
losophy wins success for him—scholastically, athletically and roman- 
tically. He follows his father’s admonition to “‘learn somethin’ over 
an‘ above what's in books’’—and in so doing experi- $ 

ences a series of events that blend into a grand story. 2.00 


THE CATALYST ... . by Trumbull Reed 


The 
CATALYST 


Presenting Alison Joyce, girl scientist and John Herbert, young minister— 
this book paints a clear picture of their attempt to reconcile science and 
religion—with a happy solution. Trumbull Reed, long a favorite author 


among young people, has written a book that will be loved 


by all. 


THE COMPANY OWNS THE TOOLS 
The struggle of Capital vs. Labor presented 
from a neutral viewpoint in the experiences 
of a small town mechanic transplanted to a 
‘big time’’ assembly line. 


by Henry Vicar 


CAREER COACH 
A thrilling story of a football coach who 
combats professionalism in the great Ameri- 
can game. Plenty of action in this story of 
red blooded American youth. 


by Earl Schenck Miers 


$2.00 
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BIG BEN 
Inspired by the youth of Paul Robeson, this 
is the story of a negro lad’s fight for suc- 
cess in a white man’s university . . . and his 
ultimate triumph. 


by Earl Schenck Miers 
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BRIGHT MIDNIGHT 


A blind boy finds happiness despite his 
physical handicap in this warm, human 
story. Enlivened by the description of a 
Seeing-Eye dog's training. 


by Trumbull Reed 


WITHERSPOON BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 3 
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FRONTISPIECE—RENASCENCE 


COVER DESIGN—ROSE WINDOW, 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL— 
COLORPHOTO By R. L. Doty 


From Free-Lance Photographers 


Question: 
If God approved the conquest of 


What do you think of the song “Praise 
the Lord and Pass the Ammunition?” 
Aren't the critics making a mountain 
out of a mole hill? It really sounds pretty 
good to me. 


Answer: 
Whatever other critics may have said, 


By John Calvin Slemp 2 Canaan by the Israelites, does He ap- _ the criticism of Captain R. D. Workman, 
DR. POLING ANSWERS 4 prove Hitler's conquest of Europe? —— of ee . the ne — 
Navy, is worthy serious attention, 
NEWS DIGEST OF THE MONTH Answer: Chaplain Workman niin ‘te follows 
By Gabriel Courier 6 There is a vast difference. Canaan was “We operate as clergymen and under 
EDITORIAL PAGE conquered, as of the Bible story; by the Geneva Convention. We wear the 
| By Daniel A. Poling 12 Israel marching under the direct com- Cross of the Church upon our sleeves, 
THE RETREAT OF THE GODLESS mand of God—and this all happened We are non-combatants. The serious 
By Basil Mathews 13 before Jesus came. To the Christian, thing about this song is that it will give 
| HERSHEY—MAMMA‘S BOY Jesus Christ makes the difference be- the enemy the opportunity to say we 
| By Janet Jackson 16 tween brutal slaughter and cooperative have thrown over the Geneva Conver- 
SPEED AND ENDURANCE brotherhood, between fear and faith, tion and that they can now do any- 
thet tniape V8 and aren os hate ae dy- — nina _ poe our prisoners. 
namic love. The dictators are a throw- Why, we had a chaplain captured at 
| GOOD NEIGHBOR EVANGELISM 19 back to the darkness of funeral night. Guam. The last we heard of him he was 
By Harold Butcher They are as old as the first fears of or- all right, treated according to the rules 
. . 8 . 8 
FORTY CENT PATROL ganized society. of the Geneva Convention. What do you 
By Grace Nies Fletcher 22 think is apt to happen to him now?” 
CHAPEL OF FRIENDLY BELLS Question: What do you think? 
By T. Otto Nall 24 You said that certain matters charged 
NANCY OF DEERWANDER FARM against the Red Cross, which you de- Question: 
—Part Three By Agnes Barden Dustin 26 nounced as canards, were to be investi- What caused the delay in capturin 
gated. I have seen no report. Are you Buna? If it takes this long to liquidat 
$300000 “ ees 29 afraid to print what you found? a few machine-gun nests, how long will 
; s te " - it take to defeat Japan? 
RAGE AND RAIMENT uaa 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 30 No, I am not afraid. The Red Cross Answer: 
“C" AS IN COURAGE —Short has made careful investigations. Personal I do not know, but I do know that 
Story By Arthur Gordon 32 representatives have called on the people — taking Buna was considerably more than 
THE END OF A BAD START—A who made the charges. In every instance liquidating machine gun nests. I have no 
Sermon By Ralph W. Sockman 34 there was no evidence. Every story was time to spend with any phase of the 
“HOME IS THE SAILOR” second hand. One person remarked, question “How long will the war last?” 
bi uid tts 36 “Well if it wasn’t the Red Cross, it was I am only concerned that we shall 9 
DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE some other group.” Another repeated the work and _ sacrifice that with ever-in- 
ancient tales a ; ww helt. cees aliedell aah ain mene 
Pe eminwanc sy et SiN ae a ee 
, g a sweater ‘yr son ¢ sewing © shall las g enoug r 
GIVE “EM POTATOES a $10.00 gold piece into the sleeve and war and the peace: win or rather help 
By Esther Foley 42 afterward finding the same sweater worn win, not only for ourselves but for al 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS FOR by a Red Cross worker. This is perhaps mankind. That is all, and just about 
MARCH By Chester Warren Quimby 44 the perfect illustration of the infamous — all, that matters much right now. 
THE COUNTRY PREACHER SAYS practice that every decent American 
By George B. Gilbert 47 should denounce. Not one tale related Question: 
NEW BOOKS TO READ to me had the slightest basis in fact. I do not like the way in which you 
By Daniel A. Poling 54 have replied to the question concerning 
STRAIGHT TALK By Frank $. Mead 64 Question: the seventh day. You seem to me intol- 
y Frank S. Mea 


erant. Certainly what you say about th 
international date line, even though 
granted, affects Sunday worship just 0 
Sabbath worship; to which I hold. Is this 
not so? 
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magazine for members of all denominations has 
this as its permanent platform: To conserve, in- 
terpret, and extend the vital elements of Evan- 
gélical Christian Faith. To support World Peace: 
that it may be world-wide and lasting; Church 
Unity: that it may be increasingly a reality; 
Temperance: that through education it may be- 
come universal and that the liquor problem may 
be solved. To carry forward a practical ministry 
to those in need. To champion those forces .. . 
wherever they appear . . . that bid fair to aid in 
the effort to make a Christ-like World. 
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Answer: 
If anything that I have said or written - 4° - - 
causes you to feel that I am impatient Only Christian Ceaching Can WiK the Peace! 
with one of your deep convictions, then 
I have made a grave mistake and I offer 
you my apologies. I, too, have a pro- 
found regard for the day of worship and 
though I differ with you I have an equal 
regard for your conviction. Certainly the 
international date line affects many of 
my convictions. It is just that point that 
I would make, but we are not so literally 
committed to the particular that our 
worship is affected. We do not make this 
issue aS you in good conscience are 
bound to make it. All that you say con- 
cerning the faith of devout men and 
women who hold with you and who have 
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Question: 

I have just read of the death of that 
marvelous Negro scientist, Dr. George 
Washington Carver. Can it be true that 
even this great man, because of his color, 


give 
y We 


ivel- had to pass into the hospital through a 
any- separate entrance; that in his own in- 
ners, stitute he could not go through the door 


dat reserved for whites? 
P Was 
rules 
9 you 
low!” 









Answer: 

Nevertheless it is true. Under Alabama All t g th p lI! IIs 
Segregation laws and procedure Negroes 0 e eI, u ° Twenty-seven million young folks 
and whites can not be cared for in the 
same institution unless they enter 


through separate doors. Never has the | school has been stronger than the pull back. It is not easy to break 
tragedy of this practice appeared in so 


today without religious instruction! The pull away from the Sunday 


Furing 

















































vidat: terrible a light. The exact statement of | down a competition of Sunday movies, Sunday sports, and paren- 
g will the case as it appeared in the newspaper ts or : 
story is: “Ten days ago Dr. Carver fell | tal indifference! The Christian Education Advance movements that 
while on his way to the laboratory, and 7 3 
was put to bed in a hall maintained for | @°€ Sweeping the country hold forth excellent promise. But they 
> thet white visitors by the Institute, with a . . . . 
pe senile: aia tak ek will succeed only in proportion to the weight of support they 
ve no Negro in compliance with Alabama Seg- | receive from every local church. Each church has a definite per- 
f the regation Procedure.” Thus passed the 
last?” greatest scientific figure of his generation | centage of this load to pull! Strengthen your teaching program 
iia in the field of Agricultural research. He . ; : 
ails remains in the history of his and all | With good materials. Your official publishing house has a fund of 
vt other races as one of the supreme bene- — Ms ss ; : ' 
th the factors of mankind. He loved God and | V@!¥@ le suggestions. Its teaching equipment is pointed to the 
his fellowmen with all his heart. He be- : . . 
r help loved that he was divivele lel. Off, | Peculiar task that lies ahead . . . for YOU. The world aflame with 
for al lieved that he was divinely led. Often 
as his attitude toward prayer confused and | war has raised a new emergency. Let's pull together . . . for 
even angered his fellow scientists but 
nothing could disturb his faith. Him to win! 
Question: 
h “ Does a man who is an inveterate 
-erniny Sihiiisis eam enti ci SIGN UP! MAIL THIS COUPON... [7777 aneeenanes 1 
» intol- of saci ae ce a | Official Protestant Publishers Group | 
i evoted, consistent Christian: GET YOUR BOOKLET | P.O. Box 67, Chicago, Ill 
thougl Answer: | Gentlemen: | want to do my part to help 
just as Who am I to judge my brother? This | reach every person with Christion teach- i 
Is this Id aa deal ° | | ing. Please send me a copy of ‘'Progress 
; do say—I could not be and do as Pp Through Cooperation.” | 
described and be any kind of Christian. roll y t : % seit coil | 
NEED YOUR Z PTT Tet y national church affiliation is | 
le! (I have a number of questions not qr is Bibs «be B jueoass suasoassabanadadsadnauseiacenisddéesaneaseeesassadiabddedese | 
BER 3 suitable for release in this column, that S| Ia NNtNie>sdaisthaiasinpesabiniigsmnsectasteeinadioassielian | 
emails I would like very much to answer—but This i 4 f | Address — | 
ee they were sent not accompanied by ue fe @ cooperative menage from III scents MAM geese | 
se Be names and addresses, If youry is among | THIRTY OFFICIAL CHURCH PUBLISHING HOUSES | Church School nn 
d 7 these, you know, now, why there is no | in the interest of all-out Christian teaching | OMI oi cet eee i 
] —- reply —D. A. P.) ae eee ae 
ye Wilcok, 
N KENNY Marcu 1943 When writing te advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION 
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PINCH: Stay-at-home Americans are 
beginning to feel the pinch of Lend- 
Lease, but Russian peasants who couldn’t 
find America on the map are pointing to 
sugar and butter on their larder shelves 
and saying, gratefully, “Americans!” 
Dodges and Fords from Detroit are rum- 
bling through Moscow’s streets; machine 
guns from New Jersey are being mounted 
on (American) tanks near Leningrad, 
ind the gunners call them good guns. 
It’s because they are getting all this in 
Stalin-land that we in the U. S. are feel- 
ing the pinch. 

Britain and the U. S. together have 
viven Russia 4600 planes and 5500 tanks, 
and nobody knows how much food and 
raw material. This accounts for the suc- 
cess of the Russian drive against the 
Germans. And this Lend-Lease in other 
directions also accounts for Alhed suc- 
cesses elsewhere. 

Lend-Lease aid to the Allies so far 
totals some $8,253,000,000. Add to that 
the $6,900,000.000-worth of materials 
that the Allies have purchased with their 
own funds, and you get a vague idea of 
the amount of material pouring overseas 
from New York and California. 

War is distinctly not a question, any 
longer, of strategy and human courage; 
there is as much of that on one side as 
there is on the other. War now is a mat- 
ter of getting supplies through. Getting 
them through from the U. S. has saved 
Australia and China; it has turned the 
tide in Egypt and put the Allies in 
Tunisia; it has given the Allied Nations 
their first taste of victory, and given the 
Axis a hint of things to come. 

War is no longer romantic; it is now 
merely mechanical. 


CONGRESS: Time was, in Congress, 
when Congress passed every bill that 
came marked “Must” from the White 
House, and when it appointed the Ad- 
ministration’s nominees for appointive 
office without an argument. Those were 
the good old days—for the Administra- 
tion. They are dead days now. The Ad- 
ministration applecart was upset twice 
last week, and it is only the beginning. 

Mr. Vito Marcantonio of New York 


News DIGEST 
of the month 


EDITED BY GABRIEL COURIER 


AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 


at ee 


was denied a seat on the House Judiciary 
Committee. Mr. Marcantonio is the only 
representative of the American Labor 
party in Congress; he has denied that he 
is a Communist, but his foes say he 
follows the Communist party line. Those 
in Congress who were most suspicious of 
that party line nudged Marcantonio out 
of his appointment; the Southerners 
nudged hardest. 

Then came Mr. Flynn, also of New 
York, seeking the ambassadorship to 
Australia. He almost got it—but not 
quite. His friends still say he might 
have had it, if he had made a fight for 
it. Flynn withdrew his name to save 
the President the embarrassment of a 
political row. That’s his story, and he’s 
sticking to it. 

All of which means—just what? It 
means that “must” legislation and ap- 
pointments will mean very, very little 
to this Congress. It also means that a 
rebellion is under way among the South- 
ern Democrats in Congress—an attempt 
to seize power, or rather take back pow- 
er, that they lost some years ago. 

Watch the Southerners capitalize on 
these two victories. And watch the 
Administration move warily from now 
on. 


CARS: []} winds blow in all direc- 
tions at once, especially the winds of 
For instance: private automobile 
registration in New York state last 
month was off 75 percent, thanks to gas 
and rubber rationing. Commercial vehi- 
cle registration was at 64 percent. 

We'll have to expect this. Personally, 
if ye editor may speak for himself, we 
don’t just know, vet, about getting an 
automobile license for 1943. The tires are 
thin and the police are watching for 
pleasure-driving, and—where is there to 
go, anyway, with a car? Why not jack 
it up for the duration, and forget it? 

Millions of Americans will be jacking 
up. Think what that is going to mean 
not just to the gas-station men, but to 
scores of other men in other businesses 
depending upon automobiles. What will 
it do to the insurance men? To the mil- 
lion-odd roadstands around the country? 


war. 


To the golf courses? To the movies? To 
the churches? And what will it mean to 
the Highway Departments of the several 
states, who depend upon automobile 
taxes to build and maintain their high- 
ways? 

We haven’t been pinched at all—yvet! 


BACK: The coal-miners in East-Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania have gone back to 
work; John L. Lewis has packed his bay 
and left Washington; the President, after 
cracking down on coal-mining labor, has 
turned back to other problems. All of 
which looks good, to the coal-burning 
taxpayer. But is it good? 

John L. Lewis won this round with the 
miners. He has won the (temporary) 
right to go on exacting an extra half- 
dollar a month from the pay envelopes 
of the miners, but at a_ terrific cost: 
John L. is no longer in undisputed con- 
trol over his coal-diggers. They are 
muttering of rebellion. We hear threats 
of another strike. It isn’t settled, yet. 
by a long shot. 

In three weeks, in the dead of winter 
and in the midst of a global war, an- 
thracite production in this country 
dropped from 1,300,000 tons per week to 
$80,000 tons. Without the President’s 
ultimatum (“Tf this order is not complied 
with in 48 hours, your Government will 
take the necessary steps .. .”) heaven 
only knows what the drop would have 
been. 

And while all that was going on, other 
Americans were crawling across the 
African desert under Nazi fire, Russians 
were freezing to death in the snow, and 
Guadalcanal was being retaken a quarter 
of an inch at a time, with every inch of 
it soaked with human blood. It isn't 4 
very pretty comparison for John Q. Pub- 
lic, who has sent his sons off to the wars! 


GLORY: A Marine, blinded at Guadal- 
canal, dictated a letter to his nurse. It 
was to go to his fiancée, waiting in Phila- 
delphia: “Dear Ruth: . .. Don’t hesitate 
to break our engagement . . . I don't 
want to be a drag on anybody .. .” 

Secretly, the nurse added a postscript: 
“With his intelligence, personality and 
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humor, there is no reason why you can’t 
puild something pretty fine out of life.” 

Weeks later, the Marine stepped off a 
train in Philadelphia, was embraced by a 
laughing fiancée who talked of the wed- 
ding to come and bubbled, gleefully, 
“He'll never be a drag on anyone. Not 
that one!” 

Glorious! These three should have a 
Congressional decoration for valor. Love, 
honor, humanity, courage—these values 
are still in our world. There are such 
things! Did anyone ever dream that a 
fool like Hitler could destroy them? 






PAIN: Our doctor told us the other 
day that surgeons were experimenting 
with a new drug that takes all the pain 
out of childbirth. It is too good to be- 
lieve, but he says it’s so, and editors 
don’t argue with doctors. 

The new drug (he told us the name 
of it, but who can remember those 
names?) permits the patient to read, eat, 
or sleep while the child is being born. 
There isn’t any pain at all. Can this be? 
Certainly it can be. Stranger things than 
this have happened, in the medical pro- 
fession. Time was when we said all pain 
was the punishment of God; the surgeons 
have torn that one to bits, proving with 
their devastating science that it is more 
often the result of human carelessness 
or frailty than an act of God. Once we 
said, when a man died of tuberculosis, 
that it was the will of the Creator. Now 
we open the windows and put the patient 
ona diet. God works through the doctor. 
The hand of the surgeon is the hand of 
God, probing for human pain. 

Says Genesis: “I will greatly multiply 
thy sorrow and thy conception.” That 
has certainly worked out, across the 
ages. Perhaps, now, we are in for a re- 
translation of that verse; perhaps now 
the sorrow will not be physical, but men- 
tal and spiritual,—a burning sorrow at 
bringing children forth into such a world 
as this. Said one of the most prominent 
women in America, recently, when asked 
if she did not want many children: 
“No. I don’t want any children. Why 
work yourself half to death bringing up 
a boy, and then see him burned to death 
ina bomber?” 

Children, tomorrow, 
brought forth in sorrow 
high hope! 
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TIMETABLE: Are you worrying about 
the future draft of American manpower? 
Here is the prospective timetable of the 
draft to come, according to the wisest 
estimates: 

By March Ist, most of our 18- and 
19-year olds will be in uniform. 

Then will come the exodus of childless 
married men. 

Married men with children will start 
kaving in July. 

By December, fatherhood will no 
longer count; all men between 18 and 38, 
except irreplaceable war workers, will be 
drafted. 
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COURIER’S CUES: Watch for sharp de- 
velopment of the smoldering Congres- 
sional resentment against Labor 
Congressmen say we may get a longer 
work week, stricter restrictions on unions 
in interest of production . March or 


April may see paralyzing anthracite 
strike tying up whole industry . . . Point 


rationing will include canned goods, 
meat ... If you cook with gas, you may 
be allowed to cook only once a day . . . 
Drastic action is just ahead for black 
market operators . . . Further food price 
rises are inevitable. 


* 


ABROAD 


When Hitler and 
Brenner Pass, Europe 
world cried, “What a 
pair of showmen!” Showmen? Forget it. 
They’re amateurs. President Roosevelt 
and Winston Churchill at Casablanca 
have just shown the world what show- 
manship really is. Their act was enough 
to make poor Barnum turn twice in his 
grave, and blush for very shame. 

But it wasn’t an act. It was the most 


CASABLANCA: 
Mussolini met at 
trembled and the 






Bishop in The St. Louis Star-Times 
THEY RATION TOO—WITHOUT COMPLAINT 


amazing 
known. 


war has ever 
And we believe it was a meet- 


meeting any 
ing arranged for several very vital pur- 
poses. For one thing, it was to show the 
people in the Axis nations that the two 
outstanding men in the Allied nations 
could fly halfway around the world, talk 
for ten days, and fly home again, leisure- 
lv—and that the Axis could do nothing 
to stop them! They demonstrated that 
the air is Allied air, over most of the 
earth. The meeting also served its pur- 
poses in smoothing out the political mud- 
dle in Africa; De Gaulle and Giraud 
were undoubtedly told to get together, 
or else. 

Plans were also laid to hold the offen- 
sive against Hitler and Japan, to send 
more and more aid to Russia, to support 
the arm of Chiang Kai-shek. Out of it 
all came two words the world will long 
remember: “Unconditional Surrender!” 

Just to clinch that, American and Brit- 
ish airmen raided Berlin by daylight a 
few days later, at the very hour when 
Hitler was to speak in celebration of his 
ten years in power. Hitler didn’t speak. 
Some said he was “with his soldiers” and 
others said he was at Berchtesgaden, 
sulking or chewing a rug. It was a dis- 
mal celebration. Casablanca was ar- 
ranged to make it a dismal celebration: 
this talk in Africa, above all, was held to 
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forestall a peace offensive from Adolf 
Hitler. It worked, beautifully! 


INCHES: The Army has taken over 
from the gallant Marines on bloody 
Guadalcanal, and mopping-up is_ in 
progress. The mopping-up seems slow. 
It has been slow in all these Pacific 
Islands, to date—slow and dangerous 
and desperate. And it is making many 
an American ask, “How long will it take 
to mop up all these tiny islands?” 

But that is not the way the battle 
will be waged. We have General Mac- 
Arthur’s word for that. He is thinking in 
terms of “the application of offensive 
swift massive strokes” 
strokes right at the heart of Japanese 
power. It would take years to win this 
fieht an inch at a time, an island at a 
time. And we haven’t years to do it 
a 

Put this down in your notebook: Up 
to now the Allies have not “put on the 
heat” in the Pacific. They have only 
heen holding on—and while they have 
only held on, they have taken all the 
offensive drive out of the Japanese! No- 
where is the man from Tokyo advancing. 
Everywhere, he is digging in. 

We’ve almost come to the place where 
we feel sorry for Japan. With Hitler 
chewing rugs and floundering at Stalin- 
grad, with Italy tremblin, in the face 
of the coming invasion, with Rommel 
sprinting breathlessly for Tunisia, with 
American power piling up for the big 
push at Bizerte—what must the poor 
Japanese think about his chances when 
Hitler is knocked out of the war? 

Some are saying it will take five years 
to finish this thing. Here goes your edi- 
tor out on a limb: he says now that 
both Hitler and Hirohito will have sued 
for peace by September of 1945. Even a 
Nazi physique can’t stand steady pound- 
ing much longer than that. 





power in 


WHERE WAS STALIN: To go back to 
Casablanca for a moment—why wasn’t 
Mr. Stalin there? Everybody wonders— 
and nobody seems satisfied with the ex- 
planation of President Roosevelt that 
Mr. Stalin couldn’t come because he was 
too busy chasing the Germans out of 
Russia. That’s true, but it is hardly all 
the truth. 

Chiang Kai-shek was also invited to 
Casablanca. If Stalin had gone, he would 
have been drawn into conversations with 
the three leaders on the question of 
China-and-Japan, and that sort of con- 
versation is the last thing Mr. Stalin 
wants, right now. Russia still is at peace 
with Japan, and she wants no stab in 
the back from Nippon. So Stalin kept 
clear of any entangling conversations on 
Japan at Casablanca. 

Then too, Mr. Stalin is a lone wolf. 
Or a lone bear. He is fighting his own 
fight in his own way; he hasn’t fallen all 
over himself to welcome military ex- 
perts from Britain and America, who 
want to see how he is doing it. He is 
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Left to right, these are the men directing affairs for the Service Men‘’s Christian League: 
Chaplain Robert D. Workman, USN.; Carroll M. Wright, General Secretary; Bishop A. W. 
Leonard, Chairman; and Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Vice-Chairman; Chaplain Joseph C. Ensrud, U.S.A. 


suspicious of the plea for a unified Allied 
command; he wants to go on running his 
own war, because he isn’t particularly 
interested in any other war! He doesn’t 
want to send men to Tripoli; he needs 
them around Stalingrad. 

Furthermore, he probably wanted to 
be confronted by no embarrassing ques- 
tions about the peace. Not yet, at least. 
Russia and Britain have a pact good for 
twenty years; it is a mutual defense pact 
aimed at Germany, under which one 
country cannot move without permis- 
sion from the other. But we’ve been 
hearing precious little talk about that 
pact, as the Russians have advanced. It 
seems to have cooled off a bit. Mr. 
Stalin was probably thinking about that, 
when he excused himself from Casa- 
blanca. 

Whatever may be his excuse for stay- 
ing away from the confab, Stalin is 
doing a good job on the Germans. The 
speech of poor Hermann Goering in Ber- 
lin, on the tenth birthday, proved that. 


HOAX? Said Herr Goering about 
Russia in that birthday speech: “We had 
seen a small but gallant nation (Finland) 
fight heroically for many months against 
this vast empire and we thought, ‘What 
danger can possibly come from that Em- 
pire in the east? . . . It required all the 
hardships of last winter to realize that 
Russia’s war against Finland was per- 
haps the cleverest, greatest camouflage 
in the world’s history.” 

And a few seconds later he said: “The 
strength of the Russians was known, and 
the Fiihrer’s intuition warned him we 
must attack... .” 

If that isn’t confusion and _ bewilder- 
ment and confession of ignorance and 
failure, then we don’t know the meaning 
of those words. In one breath, Germany 
was fooled; in the next, Germany knew 
the strength of Russia! It is the first 
acknowledgment of despair that has 
come from the German High Command. 

But this idea that Russia’s war against 
Finland was clever camouflage is a fas- 
cinating idea. If it is true (and we have 
thought for some time that it zs true) 


then we get an inkling of how far nations 
will go these days to fool a prospective 
enemy. Napoleon used to stage battles 
that were feints, and the strategists 
called it marvelous. What do they call 
this, when two nations throw themselves 
into a war that is an international fake? 

That whole Finnish-Russian affair, we 
believe, was well arranged by Old Master 
Stalin. Ever since the day Hitler began 
to make gestures toward Poland, Stalin 
and his people have been working at top 
speed getting ready for the day when 
Hitler would come. When it came, they 
were ready—and we are now seeing the 
result of their foresight. 


ABSENTEES: Have you noticed a new 
note creeping into the news? It has to 
do with the absentee governments now 
living in England and America. Once, 
the world pitied these fugitive rulers; 
now the world seems to be taking on a 
new attitude, and wondering whether it 
should pity the absentees or help those 
who stayed at home when the going got 
rough. 

Foreign correspondents back from 
Europe are telling us that the best thing 
we can do is to stop talking about these 
runaway monarchs and courts; that the 
people still under the lash in the oc- 
cupied nations of Europe have stopped 
long ago even thinking about them, and 
that the sufferers are putting their faith 
in men like Mihailovich, who stayed and 
fought. The correspondents hold that 
few of the fugitive monarchs will be wel- 
comed back when it is all over. 

We in America are perhaps in a poor 
position to criticize, but even Americans 
may be justified in wondering what pos- 
sible reason there can be for a man like 
Carol of Roumania being welcomed back 
to that desperate land with open arms. 
And even Americans are remembering 
the King of the Belgians, who did not 
run with the rest of them. 

More than one king and dictator is 
out of Europe for good. There will be 
mighty few thrones left after the arm- 
istice. And why not? 
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SWEDES: Every Spring, the Swedes 
set the invasion jitters. As time wears 
on and the Nazis wear down, the threats 
will be less alarming. Signs point to a 
loss of docility at Stockholm; when the 
Swede’s Prime Minister spoke in a 
budget debate last week, he was belliger- 
ent and he had a cheering audience. 

Sweden has undoubtedly been forced 
to send supplies to the Axis; what else 
could she do? But Swedes love liberty 
as well as the Finns and the Norwegians. 
Minister Hansson serves notice now that 
Sweden will fight if attacked. Bravo! 
The world has always known it! 


COURIRES 


ANNIVERSARY: Baptist Temple and 
Temple University are celebrating the 
one hundredth birthday of Russell Con- 
well. There is a name that may not 
mean much to some of the younger gen- 
eration, but in the long sweep of Ameri- 
can history it is a name enrolled as high 
as Pikes Peak. 

Russell Conwell was the father of 
higher education for the poor boy and 
girl in America. He established the prin- 
ciple of night school for workers—and he 
sent those in training for professions to 
those night schools. With his famous 
“Acres of Diamonds” lecture and ten 
thousand other extra-pulpit activities, 
this one man raised eleven million dol- 
lars to help boys and girls through school, 
built a church, three hospitals and Tem- 
ple University which today has 12,000 
students in twelve colleges. And he died 
almost broke. The penniless million- 
aire! 

As a matter of fact, he was broke dur- 
ing most of his life. His parishioners 
often found him wandering around City 
Hall Square with a lost look on his face, 
and they always knew what it meant; 
he had given away his last dime—and 
they had to take him to lunch! 

Successful as business man, lawyer, 
clergyman and lecturer, Russell Conwell 
has an earthly immortality not only in 
Philadelphia’s famous Baptist Temple 
(where our own Dan Poling now holds 
forth) but he lives on down the years 
in the lives of the countless thousands 
he sent to school. His is one of the 
names that will never be lost, so long as 
there is an American Way. 


CHAPLAINS: Something new has been 
added to the technique of recruiting chap- 
lains for the armed forces. Worried over 
the shortage of ministers among our 
troops and ships, Brigadier William R. 
Amold himself enters this plea: 

“Tam appealing to all chaplains (al- 
ready in service) that you endeavor to se- 
Cure one minister, priest or rabbi . . . for 
the chaplainey.” The Chief of Chaplains 
Maren 1943 


explains that there is a shortage of chap- 
lains now—and the prospective shortage 
when the armed forces are expanded to 
eight or ten millions is anything but 
encouraging. 

On the other hand, the drain of min- 
isters from the churches to the camps is 
playing havoc. Retired ministers who 
haven’t preached for years, laymen who 
have never preached at all and even 
women are being drafted into the’pulpit. 
This is war—total war! It is not going to 
be easier, for the churches, as it goes on. 

Yet to this editor, there is one bright 
spot in the whole thing: this emergency 
will uncover layman-ability that we never 
knew we had. Already we read of church- 
es reestablishing the cottage prayer-meet- 
ing, even in the larger cities; they are 
held without benefit of clergy, under the 
direction of laymen who have suddenly 
become aware that unless they carry on 
in the absence of their pastors, the church 
will die. Youth is having its day pinch- 
hitting in the pulpit, and that is good, for 
the future of holy church. 

All in all, the absence of the ministers 
may turn out to be a blessing in disguise. 





RUSSELL H. CONWELL 


100 years old in 1943 


LINK: The first issue of The Link, 
official monthly of the Service Men’s 
Christian League, is off the press—and it 
is a beauty! When we compare it with 
some of the religious material the armed 
forces had thrust upon them in the last 
war, we realize how up-and-coming this 
League really is. 

Geared to Army and Navy life, The 
Link features such departments as “Pag- 
ing the Padre,” “The Soapbox,” “Bible 
Bits” and “Topic Talks.” There is a 
“Soldier’s Prayer” and a “Hymn for Air- 
men.” Two feature articles are written by 
Bishop Leonard, chairman of the National 
Council of the League, and Dan Poling, 
vice-chairman of the Council and presi- 
dent of World’s Christian Endeavour. 


Clarence Hall, who needs no introdue- 
tion to the readers of Christian Herald, is 
editing The Link. It goes without cost to 
the men in service, thanks to the financial 
support of churchmen and churchwomen 
all over the country. 


BOOKS: Speaking of up-and-coming- 
ness, we have just been glancing over 
some of the new books coming from the 
religious publishing houses. Across the 
years that gone, we haven't been 
much impressed by most of our church- 
published literature, but we are now. Yes- 
terday, it was definitely not grade-A read- 
ing, and hence not very good competition 
for the secular or commercial publishing 
houses. Today, it is different. 

All the religious presses are coming up 
to date; we select the following two only 
as examples. The Presbyterians are fea- 
turing a new line of up-to-date fiction 
with a religious and inspirational note: 
one of these books is “Big Ben,” which 
has created something more than a stir in 
publishing circles; it is a clever attack on 
the race problem, written not as preach- 
ment but as fact clothed in fiction. There 
is also “Big Store,” which has had a re- 
markable sale. 

Then there is the Abingdon Press, run 
by the Methodists, who are doing a smart 
thing: they are aiming their books more 
and more at the laymen. Christian Her- 
ald has been aiming in this direction for 
some years, and it has given the Herald 
the largest circulation in the whole field 
of religious periodicals. The Methodists 
are building a tremendous business follow- 
ing the same tactic. 

Indicative of this trend is the list of 
books for Lenten reading, just selected 
by Dr. George Buttrick. It is the finest 
Lenten list we have seen in many a long 
year. After all, the market among min- 
isters is comparatively small—and it is 
the layman who has been crying for 
religious literature he could understand. 
It begins to look as though he is begin- 
ning to get it. 


are 


GAS: On our way to church last Sab- 
bath morning, we were stopped by a cop 
and told that from now on, driving to 
church is out. We argued—but who ever 
won an argument with a cop? 

This is disturbing, but strangely enough 
the gas ban hasn’t hurt the churches. 
What it has done is to keep people out of 
their cars on Sundays, and actually send 
them to the pew. Baltimore pastors are 
reporting tremendously increased attend- 
ance. First Lutheran Church of that city 
reports its largest communion service in 
eighteen years. 

There is no mystery about it. Sooner 
or later, the laziest man in Christendom 
will tire of reading the moronic Sunday 
newspaper, and out of sheer boredom get 
out of the house. We believe the report 
from Baltimore might be a carbon-copy 
of reports from our other big cities. 

People are going to church today, more 
than they ever did. First because they 
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ueed what the church has to offer them 
more than they ever needed it; second, be- 
cause the Japanese have just about cor- 
nered our gas and oil supply. It may 
sound odd, but perhaps the churches 
ought to thank Hirohito for that! 


BAN: There is a bill floating some- 
where around the corridors of the Capitol 
at Washington, which would ban obscene 
and indecent magazines. There is a grow- 
ing feeling that the acute shortage in 
paper might be relieved by driving the 
sadistic and sex-soppy magazines off the 
newsstands and out of the mails. This is 
good—and bad. 

We loathe this smutty and dangerous 
literature as much as any man; it ought 
to go. Too many fine magazines have 
been driven into bankruptcy by the 
“pulps.” But we also recognize the fact 
that there is a hidden principle at stake 
here. Who is to determine which maga- 
zines are to go? Who is to crack down? 
Is there not a real danger that such 
cracking-down, unless rigidly controlled, 
might work a devastating effect, later, 
against really good literature? We're for 
censorship—provided! 

The way to handle this thing is to in- 
form and arouse the public mind, not by 
appointing another cracker-downer at 
Washington with powers that might work 
in the wrong direction after the war. 


BUILDING: It’s hard to believe, but 
it’s true: churches have more money to- 
day than they’ve ever had. We have al- 
ready reported on the increase‘in mission- 
ary budgets among the major denomina- 
tions; now we hear that scores of church- 
es—city, town and country—are putting 
money away for building purposes after 
the war. A lot of this money is invested 
in War Bonds. 

Dr. John Booth, of the Board of Ex- 
tension of the Disciples of Christ, tells us 
that plans for sixteen new church build- 
ings and twenty-three remodelling jobs 
have already been prepared. During the 
past year, his Board aided sixty-seven 
churches with loans to erect new build- 
ings, remodel old ones and buy parson- 
ages for their ministers. These loans to- 
talled $507.423. Repayment of loans was 
the best in 23 years. 

It would be impossible to find out just 
how this compares with the building 
plans of other denominations, but we 
have an idea that the Disciples are typi- 
cal. This much is sure as shooting: the 
Disciples are doing the smart thing in 
getting their plans ready now, and not 
waiting until the war is over. Nothing, 
in church building, is worse than hurry, 
and most churches we know wait until 
the last minute to hire an architect. 


ABROAD: Two items leak through to 
us from the Church abroad that are in- 
spiring. Exiled German Lutheran pastors 
in Britain are calling for prayers for the 
suffering, exiled Jews who have been vic- 
cimized by the Reich. Having felt the 
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lash themselves, they speak in solemn 
prayer of intercession for those who have 
suffered even more. 

And some 15,000 new university stu- 
dents have been enrolled this year by the 
Christian Colleges in China! There are 
thousands of applicants; only hundreds 
can be admitted. This comes, we hear, 
out of the conviction of the Chinese gov- 
ernment that “we need trained men more 
than cannon-fodder.” 

What was it Jesus said about a city on 
a hill not being hid? 


HERE AND THERE: Clergymen are re- 
ceiving 1144 percent of all new U.S. autos 
... Southern Baptists are suggesting that 
their pastors pay the Victory Tax direct, 
taking immediate stock of wedding fees, 
funeral honorariums, ete... . New York 


Ww 


Chaplain Clark V. Poling 


Waiting for the plane that 
was to take him over the first lap 
of his round-the-world trip, the be- 
loved Editor-in-Chief of Christian 
Herald learned from the War De- 
partment that his son, Clark, Chap- 
lain in the U. S. Army in North 
Africa was missing in action. 

The sympathy and prayers of the 
staff and of one million readers and 
friends of Christian Herald fly with 
Dr. Poling as he goes not alone but 
with God down to the ends of the 


earth. 
Ww 


State Council of Churches ealls the sug- 
gestion of a national lottery “unethical 
and economically unsound” . . . Wiley 
Blount Rutledge Jr., new Supreme Court 
justice, is the son of a Baptist preacher; 
another preacher’s boy for Who’s Who 
. . . Five new Protestant churches have 
been organized in Wichita to accommo- 
date war workers . . . And that’s all for 
this month. 


COOPERATION: There’s a new one for 
the book in Kansas City, where the local 
minister’s Alliance is cooperating with the 
Tavern Owner’s Association in an effort to 
draft a “model” liquor law for Missouri. 
Their findings will be submitted shortly 
to the state legislature. 

The ministers have appointed a lawyer, 
Ira S. Gardner, to head a committee of 
lawyers who will study the liquor-laws of 
other states; on that committee are two 
of the leading churchmen of Kansas City. 


Dr. Malcolm A. Metheson, Presby- 
terian minister and Alliance president, ex- 
plains it thus: “Prohibition resulted in 
the evils of bootlegging and racketeering, 
and I don’t think we want a return of 
that. On the other hand, the ministers 
are not content to harangue their con- 
gregations about the liquor evil. Rather, 
they feel they should take some positive 
action.” 

Well—we just don’t know about this. 
It may be that they have something in 
Kansas City that will produce a better 
state of affairs, but we can’t get rid of 
the idea that you can no more do business 
with Barleycorn than you can with Hit- 
ler. The lawyers will certainly be a valu- 
able asset to the preachers; the danger in 
a move like this is that smart liquor- 
sympathetic politicians will bend the 
movement to suit their own ends. 


DECLARATION: The United Church of 
Canada is issuing a joint appeal to its 
members to sign a declaration (not a 
pledge) for the duration. It goes like 
this: 

“At least for the duration of the war 
and the period of demobilization, I will 
not use alcoholic liquors for beverage pur- 
poses, and I will also refrain from offer- 
ing them to others.” 

In this, the United Church supports 
the hand of the Government, which is 
showing the way to the rest of us in its 
attempt to establish temperance in the 
Dominion. Canada has a problem on her 
hands. The drinking of beer has in- 
creased sixty percent in three years of 
war; spirits, domestic and imported, have 
increased 25 percent. This has spurred 
Government action. The action includes 
the reduction of beer, wine and spirit 
production from 10 to 30 percent. the 
prohibiting of all beer and liquor adver- 
tising, an appeal to the public (through 
the Prime Minister himself) for coopera- 
tion in wartime temperance. 

It is a drastic program, forced by an 
emergency. The drys in the United States 
will do well to study the whole program. 


OWI: The report on drinking among 
service-men by the Office of War Infor- 
mation deserves careful scrutiny. It is 
good as far as it goes. The only trouble 
with it is that it doesn’t go far enough. 

Some corrections of statement are 
needed. For instance, it has never been 
maintained by any responsible agency 
that this nation has a drunken army or 
navy. Tricky also is the statement in the 
Report that “Men do not change char- 
acter when they put on a uniform. If 
they drank as civilians they will probably 
drink as soldiers—but probably not so 
much.” The brewers themselves deny 
that, saying, “Right now there is a big 
demand for beer in the service camps and 
for shipment to the armed forces that are 
on foreign soil. This has been a big help 
to many breweries in the bolstering of 
their sales.” (Brewers’ Journal, July 15, 
1942.) 
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CORERVING its eighth anniver- 
sary, The Upper Room pub- 


lishes in its issue for April-May 
June a greater quantity of devotional 
material than ever before. In addition 
to the regular daily meditations, this 
issue contains prayers for special 
occasions, responsive readings for 
family or other groups, litanies, and 


a who's who. 


Don't miss this spiritual storehouse, 
designed as an appreciation of the 
world-wide reception given to The 
Upper Room for the past eight years 
by men and women of every evan- 


gelical faith. 


This also is the Easter number, with a 
special series of meditations appro- 


priate to this sacred season. 


Send in your order today to as- 
sure early delivery. Ten or more 
copies on consignment to one 
address, 5 cents each, postpaid. 
Single yearly subscription, 30 
cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 
cents. Four years, $1.00; foreign, 
$1.35. Special envelopes for 
remailing The Upper Room to 
men in the service, $1.00 per 
100. Send all orders to 
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THE STRIKE 
[producing wa of dishonesty in certain firms 


producing war materials for the United States 

Government have shocked and incensed the 
American people. No punishment for the guilty can 
be too prompt and too severe. They have gambled 
with American safety. They have endangered, if 
they have not actually sacrificed, American lives. 
Thank God that only a few among all the business 
men and industrial leaders have been guilty of these 
infamies. The overwhelming number of employers 
and of employees are united in sacrificial, all-out 
support of the nation’s war effort. 

Immediately there is one issue seriously threat- 
ening the well being of the American labor move- 
ment. That issue is war strikes. The writer believes 
in union labor. The writer believes in collective 
bargaining. He held a junior card in one of the 
first lumber mill unions on the Pacific Coast. He 
was vice-chairman of the Interchurch World Move- 
ments Commission which investigated the steel 
strike of 1919-20. The findings of that commission, 
which included the eight-hour day and collective 
bargaining, are now all incorporated in the program 
and practices of the steel industry. Had they been 
accepted fifteen years earlier industrial relations 
in America might be immeasurably better than they 
are. Only a strong labor movement can accept and 
discharge industrial and social responsibilities from 
which the general public now insists that labor no 
longer be made exempt. When labor is weak both 
employer and employee suffer. 

Immediately the most serious threat to American 
labor is within and not without. A distinguished 
publicist said recently, “You do not make for free- 
dom, you do not strengthen America when you 
simply transfer misused power from the hands of 
ruthless old barons to the hands of new labor 
dictators who are equally ruthless.” 

Labor never has had a more vigorous friend than 
President Roosevelt and no national administration 
has been more friendly to the labor movement than 
the present war-time government. Compare the 
average daily work hours in the United States with 
those in Great Britain, Germany and Russia.* 
*Sources: United States Department of Labor, British War-time 

Regulation, German Law, 1939, and Russian Law. 
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United States—seven hours, four minutes. Britain— f 
nine hours, twenty minutes. Germany—ten hours, 
Russia—eleven hours. Also ample provisions have 
been made for the prompt adjustment in this 
abnormal period of all work differences. The over. 
whelming majority of all workers are opposed to 
war-time strikes and the overwhelming majority 
of all citizens will not tolerate them. But strikes in 
war industries continue and increase rather than 
decrease in number. f 

Wayne L. Morse, a member of the War Labor 
Board, recently said that labor dares not remain 
blind to the fact that the patience of the public has 
its limits. The board itself, in a strong rebuke to 
an automobile local in Pontiac, Michigan, which has 
been guilty of repeated strikes, listed the offenses 
and concluded, “The public members disapprove 
of work stoppages.... They feel that those stoppages 
are deserving of a severe reproving and censure by 
the board and disciplinary action by the union.” 
In a recently declared opinion the National War 
Labor Board said, “There is no right whatsoever 
in employees to strike against the government, 
whether it be federal, state or a political subdivision 
of the state.” Citing a refusal by a union of machin: 
ists and the International Association of Machinists 
to abide by agreements for work on Saturdays and 
Sundays, the President of the United States on 
January Ist, 1943, telegraphed as follows, “I am 
informed by Army, Navy and Maritime Commis 
sion that actions of your union are seriously 
interfering with vital war production and _ have 
delayed shipments of men and supplies to fighting 
fronts because contrary to the action of practically 
all other labor you have refused to abide by agree: 
ments for work on Saturdays and Sundays and to 
comply with measures established to prevent un 
necessary migration of labor.” 

How severe is the reaction of the general public 
is indicated by a Gallup poll and also by replies to 
a question asked in a department of Christian 
Herald. As of the Gallup poll 83‘% of all citizens 
favored summary action against strikes, while the 
Christian Herald response was a twelve to one vote 
of indignation against union methods in the present 
war emergency. 

A tank in time or a ship or a gun or a gas mask 
or a food shipment may save a life, the life of your 
son or mine; but on one of the very days when cer: 
tain labor leaders were stating in what particulars 
they believed war efforts were being hampered, 

(Continued on page 59) 
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in the Education 
Commissar of the USSR: “‘I find 
that religion is like a nail: the 


harder you hit it, the deeper you 
drive it in.’ Therefore, the Union 
of the Militant Godless is beat- 
ing a steady retreat and gradu- 
ally giving up its war on religion. 


NE sure way of making anyone 
who listens to me raise his eye- 
brows is to tell him that the 

Church in Russia in the year 1943 is a 
stronger Christian community than it 
has been at any time in the last thou- 
sand years of its history. It seems im- 
possible, but I think it can be proved 
that it is true. 

If the marks of a strong Christian 
community include a firm conviction 
held by young and old in the face of 
persecution, and a more intelligent un- 
derstanding of the Faith, and an in- 
creasing consciousness of the meaning of 
that Faith for the individual and for 
the industrial and interracial relation- 
ships of the people—then on the basis 
of available evidence the Russian Church 
is stronger today than it has ever been. 

Let me state my evidence. Emelyan 
Yaroslavsky, president of the Union of 
the Militant Godless (the Communist’s 
organization for propaganda against be- 
lief in God) said in 1939 that two-thirds 
of the rural population and one-third of 
the town population are practicing Chris- 
tans. This was on the basis of the latest 
census. Compare that with France, where, 
Marci 1943 
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in the last cen- 
sus, forty million 
or three-fourths 
of the French 
people are reg- 
istered as having no religion at all! 

All worshiping Christians in Russia 
must be registered with the government, 
which maintains a Commission on Re- 
ligious Affairs. To this Commission, all 
religious groups must report each Octo- 
ber. So the government has a thorough 
knowledge of the Christians, whether 
they be in the Russian Orthodox Church 
or in the Baptist or other “evangelical” 
communities—and the government ad- 
mits that the number of Christians 
reaches sixty million. This is a reduction 
by a third from the ninety million re- 
ported in 1914, but when judged by real- 
istic tests they are more Christian today. 

Yaroslavsky has recently made three 
rather amazing admissions. First, he ad- 
mits that an active body of one million 
leading laymen are busily at work in Rus- 
sia; they are gathered into 30,000 “re- 
ligious associations.” Second, he warns 
his Godless not to be deluded into be- 
lieving that “religion is only a concern 
of the elders.” He is painfully aware 
that his anti-God movement has failed to 
convince Russian youth of the truth of 
atheism. And third, he tries to shame 
his anti-God followers by telling them 


of the vigorous work of the Church in 
social services—building and maintain- 
ing playgrounds, reading rooms and medi- 
cal relief centres. 

Now the chief of the Godless doesn’t 
enjoy this tossing of bouquets to the 
Christians; his are reluctant tributes to 
the strength of the Christian Church in 
Russia. Suppose we go back a bit and 
trace the different elements of this re- 
markable improvement in the religious 
life of the nation. 

Let’s go back to Rasputin, that lech- 
erous but hypnotic priest who dominated 
the Court during the last years of Tsar- 
dom; he symbolized the corruption that 
was then eating into the hierarchy of the 
Orthodox Church in Russia. The Tsars 
had forcibly made the Church—in Lord 
Acton’s vivid phrase—‘the gilded crutch 
of absolutism.” By separating Church 
and State and persecuting the Church, 
Bolshevism cut away this dead wood. 

When the USSR was founded in 1917, 
at least 85 per cent of the Russian peo- 
ple—and therefore of the Church—were 
illiterate. Today not more than 15 per 
cent of the people are illiterate; so today, 
85 Christians in every 100 can read! 
This means that they have a far more 
intelligent church in Russia than they 
have ever had before. For the first time 
in Russian history the Bible is “an open 
Book,” in the sense that a large ma- 
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jority of the Christians can read it. The 
Bible is not yet allowed to be published 
or printed in Russia, but large shipments 
of the Book have come from the East 
as well as from the West, and they are 
so eagerly read, one observer says, that 
“they are thumbed to dust.” The story 
of the YMCA’s contribution in provid- 
ing Bibles for Russian prisoners, and of 
the avid reception of the Book in the 
hands of those captive Reds, is a story 
that will one day thrill all Christendom. 

The vigorous program of Marxism for 
the uplift of the underdog was not lost 
on the floundering Church; it challenged 
that Church, and today we find a Church 
interest in the oppressed that never 
seemed to have a chance of getting 
started under the Tsars. Many, both in 
the laity and in the clergy, are anxious 


now to cooperate with the USSR in 
working out a more just economic and 
industrial order. This, of course, has 
been made possible by the fact that 
Communism now has no place in the 
actual industrial organism of Russia. 
For, as Ambassador Joseph E. Davies 
puts it, “The government has developed 
into what is now a system of state so- 
cialism operating on capitalistic prin- 
ciples, and steadily and irresistibly swing- 
ing toward the right.” 

Even more sensational than all of this 
put together is the startling contem- 
porary growth of the Baptist Church in 
Russia. This Church, largely of German 
nurture during the nineteenth century, 
was fiercely resisted by the Soviets, espe- 
14 
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Die and people from war-torn Russia where the 
Church daily grows in strength as the struggle continues. Top above: Worship has 
never stopped in Russia. Here is an Easter service in the Moscow Cathedral, led 
by Metropolitan Nikolai of Kiev and Galich. Above: Typically Russian, these 
faces reflect a sturdy, loyal faith against which the propaganda of the Godless 
has completely failed. Top right: Russian churches wrecked by German artillery 
are already being rebuilt by faithful congregations. Bottom right: Girl conductor 
on a Russian train. This girl is representative of the wide-awake, fearless, ques- 
tioning youth of her land. From ‘‘Eyes on Russia,’’ Simon & Schuster, publishers 


cially in a wave of persecution between 
1929 and 1933. But today it is growing 
with vigor that was wholly unexpected. 
The number of Baptists given by recent 
statistics exceeds five million. This is 


startling in itself, but what must worry 
Mr. Yaroslavsky is the fact that among 
these Baptist converts are scores of 
young men and women who were trained 
earlier in the Communist Youth Move- 
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sky, the Commis- 
sar for Education 
in the USSR, burst 
out recently with 
this reluctant but 
superb tribute: “I 
find that religion 
is like a nail; the 
harder you hit it, 
the deeper you 
drive it in.” 

And just what 
are Stalin and his 
government doing 
in the face of this 
inescapable dem- 
onstration, after 
25 years of steady 
effort to strangle 
Christianity? 

We haven’t the 
space here to trace 
the weird up-and- 
down curves of 
persecution and 
tolerance that 
mark the attitude 
of the Soviet gov- 
ernment since the 
Revolution of 
1917. Swiftly 
stated, the cata- 
logue runs some- 
what as follows: 
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ment! Dr. George P. Fedotov, ex-pro- 
fessor of history at Petrograd, says of 
these Baptists that “Their force is the 
force of the Gospel itself. They preach 
a simple and primitive gospel of sin and 
redemption, of the crucified and risen 
Christ, to people who have never heard 


it before. Their followers are found 
mainly among the Communist youth 
who begin to feel a spiritual thirst. The 
Baptists are followed because they have 
found the key to the religious need of 
the people. This need is the need for 
Christ.” 

We can imagine, in the light of all 
this, the emotion with which Lunachar- 
Marci 1943 


sovroto First came an out- 
and-out effort to wipe out Christianity 
by cutting its roots. Bishops and priests 
were shot by the hundreds. No priest 
could vote. Churches by the thousands 
were destroyed or converted into ga- 
rages, movie theatres or barns. Theologi- 
cal seminaries were forbidden; so was all 
teaching of Christianity to persons under 
18 or in groups of more than four. And 
the printing of the Bible was forbidden. 
Worship in Church ceremonies, however, 
was never forbidden. But the Komso- 
mol—the Communist Youth Movement 
—ran a steady “anti-God” educational 
‘ampaign, and the Militant Godless pub- 
lished blasphemous posters, and millions 
of magazines, books and pamphlets, in 
their effort to destroy belief in God. All 
Church land was confiscated. When all 
this failed, they tried slow strangula- 
tion. No professing Christian could get 
employment under the government; that, 
in a Socialist state, means compulsory 
unemployment. In countless other ways 
the “squeeze” was applied. 

When Stalin’s “Democratic” constitu- 
tion came along in 1936, Communism 
beat its retreat from this policy. Re- 
ligion was redefined in that constitution; 
the important paragraph (Article 124) 
runs as follows: 

“In order to ensure to citizens free- 
dom of conscience, the Church in the 
USSR is to be separated from the state, 
and the School from the Church. Free- 
dom of religious worship and freedom 
from anti-religious propaganda is recog- 
nized for all citizens.” Do you see the 
catch in that phrase? What it really 








means is that the attack on religion was 
to go on, but that the religious groups 
were not countenanced in any propa- 
ganda they might want to spread! 

Meanwhile the Union of the Militant 
Godless fell into a pretty sorry state of 
disintegration. From a membership of 
over five million members in 1933, the 
number dropped in four years to between 
one and two million. As the anti-re- 
ligious clubs fell into decay the churches 
increased their attendance. A census in 
1937 shocked the ruling powers by re- 
porting that 60,000,000 Russians. still 
declared themselves Christians, in the 
face of persecution; there were 400,000 
Christians in Moscow alone! The gov- 
ernment “called off its dogs.” The God- 
less Union was ordered not to try to 
liquidate’ religion “abruptly,” trade 
unions were ordered to become neutral 
instead of anti-God, and the government 
began sentencing people to prison for 
eighteen months when they disturbed 
church worship. 

A Soviet writer, Byedny, wrote an 
adaptation of Borodin’s opera, “The Bo- 
gatyrs;” in this adaptation Byedny fierce- 
ly vilified Christianity and denounced 
its conversion of Russians from heathen- 
ism—and found his smart new opera 
promptly banned. Stalin stepped into 
the picture to restore the vote to the 
priests of the Orthodox Church; all at- 
tacks on Christianity were gradually cut 
out of all textbooks for schools and 
colleges. 

And what of tomorrow? 

Stalin is a cold, ruthless realist. His 
expulsion of Trotsky revealed what all 
his later action has proved—that he 
wants a prosperous, peaceful, united. 
progressive, socialist Russia in a peace- 
ful world. He has one sixth of the habit- 
able planet under his rule. His mineral. 
agricultural, and animal fur resources 
are beyond the dreams of the wildest 
imagination; in ten full lifetimes, he 
could not develop these to the full. 

Of course, he is a Communist; as a 
Communist he knows well that the Com- 
munist International must always desire 
world revolution. But as the national 
head of so vast a state, seeking stability 
and strength, his practiced policy has 
year by year led him farther and farther 
from a Communist program. 

For these reasons I am entirely confi- 
dent, provided the western democracies 
act in a Christian manner toward Rus- 
sia, that we shall never again see Stalin 
launch an intensive persecution of Chris- 
tianity. To do so would be to split his 
own nation from top to bottom. It would 
alienate the powerful democracies of the 
West and it would alienate the leaders 
of China—the mightiest people of the 
East—without whose help and collabora- 
tion with Russia no peace is possible. 
There is more peril, I think, in the prob- 
ability that Stalin might become the 
cynical patron or protector of Christian- 
ity and by taking it under his wing, seri- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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An informal portrait of Milton S. Hershey, 
founder of Hershey, Pa., and the Hershey Choc- 
olate Corp., and philanthropist extraordinary 


... MAMMA‘S Boy 





By Janet Jackson 


HERE WAS A TIME when Milton S. Hershey, the 
world’s largest chocolate manufacturer, was just another 
boy with an oversized sweet tooth. 

Today, in his two-roomed apartment in Hershey, Pa., this 
man who made so many millions he didn’t know what to 
do with them, will tell you that his success is largely due 
to following his mother’s advice. 

“Once you undertake a task,” counseled his Mennonite 
mother, “stick to it until you have mastered it.” 

Young Hershey experienced a series of heartbreaking fail- 
ures in following this advice. Then when he had finally 
mastered his chosen work, success came far beyond his wildest 
dreams. 

His mother pleaded then: “Don’t let your money spoil 
you, son.” 

Today, these words echo and re-echo in the deeds of her 
idealist son. A multi-millionaire, he has given most of his 
fortune away. He makes his home in just two rooms on a 
beautiful estate used by Hershey employees as a golf club. 

While Milton was growing up on small farms in Derry 
and Lancaster counties in Pennsylvania, he lived a life of 
strictest frugality with his Mennonite parents. 

Anxious that his sou take to journalism, Mr. Hershey took 
his boy to be a printer’s apprentice at the age of fourteen. 
Milton disliked the work immensely. One day, in disgust, 
he shook his head so hard the big straw hat he was wearing 
fell onto the rollers of the press. The angry printer fired 
the boy at once. Milton was delighted but his father scolded 
him in keen paternal disappointment. 

“Let the boy alone,” advised the mother. “He will find 
something to his liking soon enough.” 

Shortly afterward, Milton learned of an opening in a 
confectionery store. This caught his imagination. Here, he 
thought, was a business with a future. 

When Mother Hershey was convinced her son’s interest 
went deeper than his appetite, she persuaded her husband 
to let Milton try the job. 

“Now that you have chosen your work, Son, stick to it 
until you master it.” She repeated the challenge over and 
over again, so that he might never forget it. He never did. 
He worked through four years apprenticeship and two dis 
heartening business failures. 

He first set up business for himself in Philadelphia. There, 
he made his candies and using a horse-drawn wagon to dis 
play his wares, he drove about the streets selling his caramels 
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One day the horse ran away, the wagon upset and all the 
candy was ruined. The young business man had not even 
enough money to replace his wagon and sweets. 

In New York City, at 26, the candy maker started again. 
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THE SCHOOL 
of the Chocolate King 


One fine day the Hershey Industrial School 
will be honored as one of the greatest boy’s 
schools in American history . . . Boys to get in 
here must be aged six to eleven . . . sound 
physically, morally, mentally and lacking any 
relatives able to support them . Preference is 
given to boys from Dauphin, Lancaster and 
Lebanon counties in Pennsylvania . . . then from i 
anywhere in the U. S.... They receive mainte- 
nance and education . . . over a twelve-year 
period . . . after which they are in great demand 
among employers who know good boys when 
they see them. 

The school is non-sectarian, but moral and 
religious training is stressed . . . Bible reading 
and Christian teaching is also stressed . . . The 
very young boys enter the Fanny B. Hershey Me- 
morial School (built in remembrance of Mr. Her- 
shey’s mother) . . . where they live in brick farm 
homes in charge of a housemother . . . They wear 
no distinctive uniform . . . regimentation is out, 
here . . . They have two hours a day for chores, 
two for play, the rest for study and meals... 
They have a band, a glee club, vested choir for 
Chapel, Boy Scouts, athletic teams, hospital, 
dentist, and a gym. 

At twelve they enter an advanced study group, 
where they find out about agriculture, dairying, 
auto mechanics, plumbing, carpentry, electricity, 
welding, printing or a dozen other trades... 
When the boy graduates at eighteen he is a 
craftsman . . . A personnel man lands him a job, 
gives him one hundred dollars and enough 
clothes for a year and says, ‘‘Now you're on your 
own’ . . . But he is watched carefully by the 
School for the next ten years . . . Most of the 
graduates are ‘‘spoken for’’ years before they 
graduate . . . They have no difficulty whatever 
in finding jobs... 

The old grads come back regularly to alumni 
meetings . . . There is no finer bunch of men in 
the nation . . . They hold responsible positions 
. . . Many of them are famous public figures ... 
There are 246 of them in the armed services ... 
Eleven lieutenants, nineteen sergeants and twenty 
corporals . . . First in war, first in peace, first in 


the heart of Founder Hershey . . . He has worked 
a miracle with American youth! 
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This time all went well until he moved to larger quarters. 
In doing so, he neglected to read his lease carefully. The 
landlord collected rent for an additional year on the vacated 
buildings and Milton Hershey went back to Lancaster. 

By this time most of us would have given up trying to 
start our own business. But not young Hershey. As soon as 
he could gather together a few hundred dollars, he started 
making candies once more. This time he set up his factory 
in his own home town of Lancaster. 

Perhaps he would never have gone away from home had it 
been easier to get milk from the Mennonite farmers near 
Lancaster. These people believed that candy-making deprived 
children of milk necessary for their health, and therefore was 
contrary to Biblical law. Hershey finally succeeded in con- 
vincing them that their milk output was enough to fill both 
needs, and overcame this prejudice. 

The Lancaster Caramel Company proved a success at once. 
Before a dozen years had gone by, other manufacturers asked 
incorporation. Hershey refused. They countered by offering 
one million dollars for an outright sale of his business. . 

Thus it came about that Milton Hershey, at the age of 
forty-four had his first million dollars in his pocket. 

The strictest of mothers might well have forgiven the 
newly rich young man for taking a bit of a fling with his 
money. But that idea got little consideration. Instead the 
millionaire donned his working clothes, set up an experi- 
mental laboratory in a small barn and perfected his formula 
for milk chocolate. Then he was ready for his greatest 
adventure. 

Capital was no longer a question. The ex-farm boy chose 
a cornfield as a factory-site, built a town around it for his 
workers and succeeded in having a railroad brought to his 
factory door. 

Today that factory gives steady employment to thousands 
of workmen, most of whom own their own homes. The town 
itself is a model in community planning and has almost 
unequalled recreational facilities. Justly, it has been called 
“a bit of heaven on earth.” 

The newcomer in the candy world gained so rapidly in 
favor that millions of dollars poured in. Huge sums went to 
beautify the town, establish hospitals, set up excellent schools, 
build beautiful churches and improve parks. Still the Hershey 
fortune piled up . . . twenty million . . . forty million .. . 
with the end not yet in sight. 

The candy-maker was bewildered. He just didn’t know 
what to do with all that money. 

Then quite simply, and in true Hershey fashion, he found 
a way to use his wealth. He remembered a vow made to his 
mother one dark day while as a boy of seven he trudged 
along barefoot beside the moving wagon carrying their few 
possessions from one small farm to another. 

“IT betcha, mother, when I make a million trillion billion 
dollars, I’ll take care of some poor little boys.” 

Now he decided to do just that. 

Calling in only his closest associates, he set aside 500,000 
shares of common stock (valued at $60,000,000) of the 
Hershey Corporation, to endow a home for orphan boys. 
So quietly was this done that the world in general didn’t hear 
about it until some eighteen years later. . 

Today, more than one thousand boys are fed, clothed and 
educated and given a home they love at the Hershey Indus- 
trial School. Upon graduation at eighteen years of age, each 
boy is given a year’s supply of clothing, one hundred dollars 
and Mr. Hershey’s personal “God Speed.” Mr. Hershey hopes 
and believes that one day some one of the these youngsters 
will succeed him as head of the chocolate corporation which 
bears his name. 

It is one of Mr. Hershey’s deep regrets that he has never 
had a picture of his mother who so influenced his character. 
Mennonites do not believe in having their images made in 
any form. Nevertheless, if he really wanted to see her un- 
selfishness, her goodness, her wisdom again, this millionaire 
benefactor would have to do but a simple thing. 

He could look in a mirror. 
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TEMPERANCE 


This is the first of a series written 
for Christian Herald by twelve great liy- 
ing Americans. This month we feature 


GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


SPEED aud 
ENDURANCE 


LENN CUNNINGHAM of Kansas is 
the world’s fastest human. As he grows 
older, he seems to grow stronger; he has 
endurance plus. There’s a reason for this. 
He wasn’t always fast. One black day 
years ago a country doctor looked down at 
him as he lay in his farmhouse bed with his 
legs burned to a crisp (in a schoolhouse 
fire) and shook his head sadly and whis- 
pered that the lad would probably never 
walk again. 

He walked again. He clenched his teeth 
together and got up out of bed, took a few 
painful steps and fell flat on his face; got 
up and tried it again. The third day he 
took two steps; the next day he took three; 
the next day, four. 

One wild night in the gym at Dart- 
mouth the boy-who-would-never-walk-again 
stepped off the fastest mile in track history: 
he did it in 4:04:4. It is still a record for 
the world’s milers to shoot at: the fastest 
mile ever, anywhere, at any time since men 
started running. 

Hard work did it. Hard work, courage, 
and—abstinence from tobacco and alcohol. 
The world’s fastest human isn’t “fast” in 
the night-club sense. Says Glenn Cunning- 
ham in this statement made exclusively for 
Christian Herald: 

“T have never used alcoholic beverages of 
any kind, and I do not enjoy the company 
of those who do use them. Their use lowers 
the individual to the animal level of be- 
havior. An individual cannot use alcoholic 
beverages and expect to perform as efficient- 
ly, physically or mentally, as he would 
otherwise. 

“Tf young people would clear their minds 
of cobwebs they would understand the 
motives of those who try to induce others 
to drink. All I can say is that any person 
is better off without alcohol. 

“T have known some athletes who have 
used alcoholic beverages. They don’t last. 
They are through before their time. They'd 
be better off if they would leave it alone.” 


The world’s fastest human sets the 


pace in one of his famous races 
© WIDE WORLD 
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Left to right: Rev. Dr. Samuel Trexler, Mrs. Howard R. 
Kunkle, Missionary Howard R. Kunkle. The picture was 
taken at Georgetown, British Guiana, September 1941 


GOOD 
NEIGHBOR 
EVANGELISM 


Protestantism alone must supply the vital ingredient 
of Evangelism in South America. We may never be 
good neighbors without it, says the President of 
the United Lutheran Board of Foreign Missions. 


Ly Aaradld Butcher 


Trnovcn the tropical summer day and far into the 
starry night, the Indians had paddled their corials (log 
canoes) along the Berbice River in British Guiana, making 
their way to the morning service at Ituni, center of the 
Arawaks. Daily life begins early in the tropics to escape the 
heat; at four o’clock the bell of the beautiful little Lutheran 
Church, on a slight elevation near the river bank, rang to 
prepare the worshippers who were still arriving. The Arawak 
Indians, who had hewn and prepared the wood that went 
into the building of their church, were assembling to hear the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Trexler, who, as president of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
had come to South America to visit churches, missions and 
schools. 

In the rest house on the compound Dr. Trexler, who had 
come up by river steamer from New Amsterdam, was awak- 
ened by the ringing of the bell. An hour later he was in the 
church facing one of the most interesting—and possibly the 
least demonstrative—congregations in the world. Prayer, 
Scripture reading, an address of welcome by the secretary of 
the congregation (a Negro), the presentation of a fish spear 
to President Trexler by Arawak Chief Campbell, Dr. Trex- 
ler’s response, were finally over, and the sixty people present 
adjourned to the lawn in front of the church for a reception. 
With the full arrival of daylight the reception ended, and 
farewells were made. Suntanned Arawaks, men and women, 
taciturn but friendly, watched the visitor from the United 
States as he took his place in the launch that would return 
him to his steamer. 

Current interest in South America has given particular 
significance to Dr. Trexler’s missionary tour, which included 
visits to Peru, Chile, the Argentine, Brazil, British Guiana 
and Puerto Rico. As head of the Lutheran Foreign Mission 
Board, to which office he was elected in 1940 and re-elected 
in 1942, he believed that a comprehensive survey of the 
southern continent—hitherto never attempted by a Lutheran 
official—should be made. This was made possible by the use 
of the airplane, of which Dr. Trexler speaks enthusiastically 
as a means of transportation for those engaged in Church 
work. In two months he was able to cover distances jm- 
possible in a limited time except by air, and to fly over 
jungles and swamps—in Brazil, for example—impassable by 
train or automobile. And on his tour he gathered information 
valuable not only to the Lutheran Church but to Evangelical 
Christianity in general, not least of all to the relations of 
Catholics and Protestants and of both to the southern 
republics in which they function. 

“To listen to some of our Roman Catholic friends, in North 
America,” Dr. Trexler says, “you would get the impression 
that South America is exclusive Catholic territory—which of 
course isn’t true either historically or in practice. There has 
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been quite a commotion whipped up in Protestant circles over 
the article’ by John W. White, in the Catholic Digest. The 
implication of that article is plain as daylight: what Mr. 
White is saying is that all Protestant missionaries should get 
out of South America. Nor is he the only one who is saying 
that; it is a movement, determined and well organized. It 
is time some of his statements—and misstatements—were 
corrected. 

“For example, he says that South American governments 
have ruled that Protestant missionaries are ‘undesirable 
aliens’ down there; according to the facts, the reverse is true! 
It is true that Brazil has put up certain barriers against 
missionaries, and that other republics are making careful in- 
vestigations, natural in wartime, before granting visas, but 
of no country in South America is it true to say that Protes- 
tant missionaries as such have been regarded as undesirable 
aliens. 

“There have been fifth columnists masquerading as mis- 
sionaries; but any move against them is obviously because 
of their politics and not against legitimate missionaries or 
missionary work. This is proved by the fact that established 
missionaries are already leaving Brazil on furlough and _ re- 
turning with the aid of a permit obtained before they leave. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that the exclusion of mis- 
sionaries by Brazil applies also to Roman Catholics—it is a 
move aimed not only at Protestants. It is not even a move 
aimed at missionaries, because the motive behind it is not to 
keep out the representatives of any Christian religion, but to 
prevent political agents from carrying on their work under 
the guise of religion. 

“Evangelical Christianity in South America is nothing new. 
Without counting our Lutheran church in British Guiana, 
which was established for the use of the early Dutch settlers. 
Protestant missions have existed in South America for over 


one hundred years, and they are being strengthened every 


month. All the mission boards of the big denominations are 
sending more men. The Presbyterians have just recently sent 
two new men to Chile, and our Lutheran January schedule 
of missionaries flying to British Guiana included three more. 
The work of Protestant missionaries in vitalizing religion, in 
education and in health, is such as to assure them a most 
cordial reception from our neighbors in South America.” 

Dr. Trexler points to his own experiences in South America 
in support of his statement. “Everywhere I went, the press 
was most generous in the space accorded events connected 
with my tour; in Callao, Peru, I was met at the ship by 
General Cesar de la Fuentes, Minister of War—a gesture none 
the less friendly because unofficial; in Buenos Aires the 
local Commissioner of Education granted a half holiday to 
the pupils of our Lutheran schools, which are supervised by 
the city, in honor of my visit—an act which would have been 
unthinkable had the administration found the Evangelical 
Church undesirable. In that same city our superintendent. 
the Rev. John M. Armbruster, who has lived in Buenos Aires 
for seventeen years, is among the most beloved of men 
because of his wholehearted participation in every community 
interest. Nowhere did I find any antagonism between officials 
and Protestants or between Protestants and Catholics. 

“Even President Vargas, of Brazil, reputedly a good Cath- 
olic, could show his independence by naming his sons Luther 
and Calvin! I can readily understand that sects like Jehovah’s 
Witnesses and the Assemblies of God can be irritating in their 
enthusiasm, but they are no more irritating in South America 
than they are here, and one could wish that our more con- 
ventional Christians shared their zeal. It is only in North 
America that I have heard criticism of Protestant activity in 
South America; in South American countries the various 
churches work amicably together either in active coopera- 
tion or in tolerant agreement to differ. The same is true in 
Europe, in Great Britain, in the United States—Protestants 
and Catholics have found ways in which they can cooperate. 
Yet when some Catholics in the United States contemplate 
their Church in South America, they are apt to think that 
they should have a clear field. 
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Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church in America 


Dr. Trexler speaks to the children of the primary school 
of the Instituto Americano in Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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The Lutheran Church of the Redeemer in Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Pupils of the Villa Progreso church and school in Buenos 
Aires which was organized in 1925 under the direction of the 
Buenos Aires Mission of the United Lutheran Church in America 


“This clear field they might have had if the Roman Church 
had remained vital in South America. Everyone knows that 
Catholics were first in the field with the advent of Spaniards 
and Portuguese in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but 
it is sometimes forgotten that South American republics, like 
our own, have staged revolutions to cut themselves adrift from 
European control. The great liberators San Martin and Simon 
Bolivar come to mind. When South America was no longer 
dominated by Spain and Portugal the influence of the Catholic 
Church declined. Moreover, the entrance of people from other 
countries of Europe changed the religious complexion of South 
America and introduced Protestantism, because that was the 
form of Christianity to which they were accustomed. 
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“Mr. White, in his Catholic Digest article, makes quite a 
point of South America objecting to ‘the entrance of hun- 
dreds of North American Protestant missionaries who have 
fled from Japan and the Orient.’ Although we in the Lutheran 
Church have sent no missionaries from Japan—we believe 
that work in the Orient is so different as to make it inad- 
visable to send them to South America—it is nevertheless 
true that Protestant missionaries of other churches are among 
those who are going there. However, their qualifications are 
always carefully considered, and, as I have already indicated, 
no missionaries, Protestant or Catholic, are being turned 
down, as such, except by Brazil. These missionaries do not 
look upon South Americans as “heathen’ and they do not seek 
to proselytize Roman Catholics. They know that there is 
room for both Catholics and Protestants, and that if they 
were not there certain necessary work would not be done. 
There is a vast body of unchurched people in South America, 
presenting an open field for all churches. 
done by the Catholic Church, Protestants would confine 
their activities elsewhere. If the Protestants withdrew, our 
South American neighbors would suffer.” 

Dr. Trexler stresses the fact that the Evangelical Church 
has a special contribution to make to the southern continent. 
“Sometimes I am inclined to think that a difference of tem- 
perament explains much as between Protestants and Catho- 
lics,” he said. “For example, if a Catholic layman wants to 
do something for his Church he is likely to give generously, 
so that a building may be beautified for worship. A Prot- 
estant layman is apt to put his money into a hospital or 
school. The late John D. Rockefeller is an instance of this 
characteristic. He was a loyal Baptist all his life, with a 
strong sense of stewardship; he made millions and he spent 
millions in great philanthropic works. South America is 
among the countries benefited by the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, and I have seen the fine work the 


If it were being 


Institute is doing in Buenos Aires. Rockefeller’s philanthropy 
was largely non-sectarian and humanitarian, but its inspira- 


tion was derived from his Protestant Christianity, and in this 
philanthropy South America has shared. Similarly, when one 
speaks of Protestant missions one thinks also of their medical 
work, and there is so much to be done in South America that 
every effort, Protestant and Catholic, is needed. Where the 
need is so great there should be no thought of competition. 

“Education is another contribution to South America that 
Protestants are peculiarly fitted to make. In saying this 
I do not overlook the fact that South America has imstitu- 
tions of learning that antedate any similar school or college 
in the United States. The great San Marcos University in 
Lima, Peru, founded in 1551, was old before the first stone 
was laid at Harvard. Just as you find extremes of wealth and 
poverty in South America, so also you find that education 
ranges from extreme sophistication to abysmal ignorance. 
And in between these extremes there is a field for education 
where every effort, definitely including the Protestant, is 
needed. Our schools in Buenos Aires are attended by Prot- 
estants and Catholics alike because they are good schools, 
just as in other parts of the world Protestants often send 
their children to Catholic schools, not because they are 
Catholic but because they happen to be the best. In Santiago, 
Chile, the Presbyterians have a school seventy-five years old, 
and all the denominations represented in South America 
expect to make a large part of their contribution to the com- 
munity in education activity. In British Guiana, where I saw 
appalling poverty, we are starting a farm and trade school 
as an important 200th anniversary project. Nominally British 
Guiana provides free elementary education, but for the mos* 
part the schools are inferior. Our mission conducts nine ele- 
mentary schools and one high school there; the high school 
provides free secondary education for Lutheran boys and girls 
and is the only venture in free secondary education in all 
British Guiana. And even these mission-managed schools are 
not what they might be if they were financed as the Foreign 
Mission Board would like to see them financed.” 

Dr. Trexler has frequently spoken (Continued on page 60) 
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“With these civilian patrols backing up the regulars, the Devil himself couldn‘t get into Boston Harbor after dark." 


FORTY CENT PATROL 


ITH these civilian patrols 
PA backing up the regulars, the 
Devil himself couldn’t get into 
Boston Harbor after dark — unless he 
went up in smoke!” remarked Lieutenant 
Paul Ross of the Coast Guard Base as 
he and I stood in the cockpit of a forty- 
foot gray cruiser one night recently, 
speeding out over the black water of the 
dimmed-out harbor. 

Lights still blazed at the Navy Yard, 
with the blue flash of the welder darting 
here and there and the windows of the 
wartime machine shops glowing defiant- 
ly; while the warning signal still shone 
on the Custom House tower and there 
were similar warnings on radio towers 
and at the airport. Aside from these, the 
only signs of life were a number of motor 
boats darting here and there. One of 
them was buzzing near a big cargo ship, 
dark and mysterious except for her rid- 
ing lights. 

“She’s got a load of TNT big enough 
to blow up the town,” the Lieutenant 
explained of the cargo ship. “Waiting 
here for convoy. But she’s safe for this 
world and the next too, I guess.” He 
grinned across at the little patrol boat. 
“Guess who’s in that Auxiliary crew out 
there? A priest, a minister and an under- 
taker!” 

This pious crew was merely one of the 
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routine patrols of the Coast Guard Auxil- 
lary, made up entirely of volunteer 
civilians, without whom—the Coast 
Guard makes no bones about it—it would 
be impossible to do an adequate job of 
watching over our harbors and coastline. 
They function from Maine to Florida and 
on the west coast and some of the things 
they do are hush-hush, but the Boston 
flotillas are typical. “In case Corporal 
Schickelgruber drops in,” said Lieutenant 
Ross, grimly, “we'll give him a new kind 
of Boston Tea Party!” 

These Auxiliary men not only give 
their services, but they furnish their own 
motor boats, pay for their own khaki 
uniforms, while all the government 
comes across with, is gas and oil for the 
boats while on patrol, and forty cents a 
meal subsistence for each man. With 
the price of lamb chops in New England 
soaring to sixty-five cents a pound, this 
is not exactly munificent. 

These “Forty Cent Patrols” have to 
know navigation, blinker, fire control, 
first-aid for shipwreck survivors, methods 


of grappling for bodies, the way to tell 
when something round floating in the 
water is a log and not a mine that will 
blow you to kingdom come if you try to 
tow it ashore. When an airplane crashes 
in their patrol area, they stick pontoons 
under it to keep it afloat until it can be 
salvaged. Since nothing is allowed to 
move in the harbor after dark without 
permit, they stop every workboat and 
compare each member of the crew with 
the picture on his card. 

“If only,” one Auxiliary moaned, “the 
photographers wouldn’t make them all 
look like monkeys!” 

Picking up suspects is a ticklish busi- 
ness. “Sometimes,” Lieutenant Ross ex- 
plained as we sped on through the dark 
water, “the day patrol picks up a fisher- 
man going outside who obviously doesn’t 
know one end of a gaff from the other 
and who’s likely going to pump oil into 
a waiting sub... only you can’t prove it. 
Maybe that’s why the reverends do such 
a swell job. Isn’t there something in the 
Bible about being wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves?” 

A blazing spotlight turned suddenly 
upon us made me gasp and duck and 
the lieutenant chuckled. “The patrol’s 
suspicious of us. They know we’re not 
regular. I wondered how long we'd get 
away with it.” 
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As the pious patrol sputtered furiously 
toward us, its blinker gun flashing, our 
own crew blinked back hastily, explain- 
ing who we were. But the patrol wasn’t 
satisfied until they came alongside and 
recognized Lieutenant Ross. Then we 
were allowed to proceed. 

There was reason for caution in Boston 
Harbor that night. Beside the war in- 
dustries going full blast and the ammuni- 
tions ships, a particularly valuable ship 
had come into port that day. With fierce 
joy I had watched her whisper in out of 
a gray cloud that very afternoon, for she 
had been reported sunk by the enemy. 
But there she was. 

“That pier where’s she’s tied up is one 
of the most valuable in the country,” 
Lieutenant Ross said as we slid by her 
dim bulk with its faintly luminous port- 
holes. “But it might not be here, except 
for the Auxiliary patrol who detected 
possible sabotage there last month.” 

These Forty Cent Patrols meet not 
only the exciting emergencies, but do the 
routine and sometimes tedious jobs so 
that the regular Coast Guard may be 
freed for war tasks and for longer off- 
shore patrols. They come from every 
possible walk of life, ranging from manu- 
facturers with their own luxurious cruis- 
ers to office clerks with the family put- 
put. Nearly all of them have already 
done a day’s work when they come on 
night patrol. But they all are sea- 
bewitched. Just try to take ’em off their 
wet, cold decks and put them into nice 
dry warden jobs ashore! 

“You can’t scare ’em off,” Lieutenant 
Ross boasted to me as we pulled up 
alongside a patrol boat that had been 
warned by blinker we were boarding her. 
“One of this crew was hurt on duty and 
he’s just back from the hospital a week. 
But you listen.” 

But I wasn’t listening just then. 
Changing motor boats in the middle of 
Boston Harbor during a dim-out takes 
faith. You balance on the rail of one 
shadowy boat and know that just below 
is dark and exceedingly cold water and 
somewhere ahead of you is, you hope, the 
other deck. A sailor’s hand reached to 
me out of nothing, I grabbed it, peered 
into more nothing and jumped. 

He gasped. “It’s a woman!” 

“Women are not allowed on patrol, 
even if they’re drowning,” the: com- 
mander in charge of the Port of Boston 
had assured me that afternoon. “Why, 
last summer two girls swam out too far 
from the beach and one of our Auxiliary 
boats had to pick them up to keep them 
from sinking, and before that boat got 
ashore, we had several phone calls from 
indignant citizens, telling us the crew 
Was giving joy rides to girls in bathing 
suits!” 

But, I pointed out, I’m wearing slacks, 
not a bathing suit. And besides, if the 
Army has its Waacs and the Navy its 
Waves, didn’t the Coast Guard need a 
Ripple or two... The commander threw 
up his hands. “Well, you can’t go on 
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patrol, but you could go out on a special 
cruiser and drop in on them.” I got out 
of his office fast before he could change 
his mind and here I was dropping, luck- 
ily, onto the deck. 

I followed the lieutenant into the 
bright cabin with its drawn shades, where 
he grinned at a big, dark chap. “How 
you feeling now, Bob? Those legs all 
healed?” 

“Yes, Sir. 
beamed. 

That was all, for Bob was only a mem- 
ber of the crew and the skipper was 
showing us around. The log had nothing 
more exciting to report than floating 
driftwood; only last night, the driftwood 
had been a man’s body, another page 
showed. After we were back aboard our 
own cruiser, Lieutenant Ross told me 
what had happened to big Bob. 

“He’s a defense worker daytimes, but 
that wasn’t enough for him. He has two 
little boys so he hasn’t signed up with 
the Coast Guard full-time, but he’s out 
every night that he can get his shoes on 
those bad feet. He says he couldn’t look 
those boys in the face later on if he left 
them the kind of world where you can’t 
go to church Sunday morning if you 
want to.” 

Maybe that’s why New England feels 
the way it does. A church was practically 
the first thing the Pilgrims built after 
their homes were roofed over and they 
are kind of particular about keeping both 
of them intact. Maybe, I decided, lis- 
tening to the story about Bob, Corporal 
Schickelgruber better read up on some 
of the history books he was burning so 
gaily. Hadn’t he heard about the Massa- 
chusetts farmers at Concord? One of the 
farmers from my own town of Sudbury 
didn’t have a fit rifle to go to fight with, 
so he borrowed the town’s gun ...a 
huge thing with a bayonet over two feet 
long . . . used it all during the Revolution 

. and then returned it! It now hangs 
over the fireplace at Wayside Inn. 

Maybe Adolf figured that because 
some of us spell our names a little dif- 
ferently from the Pilgrim fathers, Boston 
isn’t Boston any more. Well, he’s got a 
big surprise coming to him. We haven’t 
changed. I have a suspicion what will 
happen when and if his “supermen” 
come up against just plain men like Bob 
who can stand up to two jobs on his 
bunged-up legs. 

“These Auxiliaries get things done 
even if they have to eat red tape,” Lieu- 
tenant Ross remarked to me as we stood 
there in the cockpit. “They don’t wait 
for Order 467 to come through. We’re 
so short of enlisted mechanics and elec- 
tricians a lot of Coast Guard boats would 
have rattled to glory before now if some 
of the Auxiliaries hadn’t volunteered to 
fix em. Pll show you what I mean.” 

He signalled another passing patrol 
boat that we were coming aboard and 
soon we were inside the wheelhouse 
where her skipper was running his hand 
over the smooth satiny paneling of curly 
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maple like you pat a kid’s hand. “Bill 
put this in in his spare time, Lieutenant,” 
the skipper reported. “He paid $100 for 
the materials out of his own pocket.” 

“You took her engine apart, too, didn’t 
you?” the lieutenant asked, listening in- 
tently while the skipper agreed, yes, they 
tore her down and now she ran as 
smooth as sweet oil. He wore, I saw, 
regulation blues and not the Auxiliary 
khaki. Sailor suits, I decided, looking 
around at the middle-aged crew, had 
certainly been designed for the young 
and willowy. With their size forty stom- 
achs and their little white caps perched 
where their hair ought to be, any moment 
they might have burst into Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

“These Auxiliary men have signed on 
as Temporary Reservists,” the lieutenant 
explained their uniforms. “Only enlisted 
men can run a government boat.. 
didn’t I tell you this craft doesn’t belong 
to them?” 

So, they’d dug down into their own 
pockets to the tune of $100 to fix up 
government property! Maybe democracy 
in action isn’t so slow, after all. You 
can’t beat a combination where Bill is 
the government and realizes he is work- 
ing for himself, where he gets things 
done without Heiling anybody. 

But not all Boston patrol boats are 
paneled in curly maple. “Hey!” the 
lieutenant yelled so suddenly I jumped 
half out of the cockpit, wondering if 
we'd hit a floating mine. “There’s the 
BAT! Bring her alongside,” he ordered 
the man with the blinker gun. 

“You gotta see her,” he explained to 
me. “She’s a wonder. Why, she’s so old 
her skipper keeps an extra engine aboard 
in case the one he’s using breaks down. 
Can we come aboard?” he hailed the Bat. 

“Aye, aye, Sir.” 

I can’t tell you what kind of craft the 
Bat was because not even the lieutenant 
had been able to figure her out, but Mrs. 
Noah would have loved her cabin. It 
looked like somebody’s front parlor, with 
four obviously home-made bunks, a 
homely coal stove glowing, and detective 
magazines and well-thumbed books scat- 
tered about. Under the bunks were bags 
of coal. 

“We aren’t exactly shipshape,” her 
owner worried, picking up here and there 
like an anxious housekeeper. “But,” he 
apologized, “we’ve been kind of busy. 
I take two days off a week from my work 
for patrol and as many nights as I can 
manage.” All they could throw at the 
enemy was tin cans, I hazarded, being 
shown proudly over every inch of the 
galley aft. There wasn’t even a popgun 
aboard. 

“That man’s worth a whole flotilla,” 
the lieutenant assured me earnestly when 
we were back aboard our own boat. “If 
there’s an emergency offshore he doesn’t 
wait for government gas. He’s as sure 
on the job as death and taxes. If he met 
a sub, I bet he’d ram it. He’s that kind.” 
(Continued on page 58) 
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A view of the impressive interior of The Chapel of Friendly Bells 


Those who named this 
architectural masterpiece named it well. Built by Metho- 
dists, directed by Protestants, Roman Catholics and Jews, 
it is one of the loveliest reflections of the Divine Love to 
be found anywhere in the land. It is the very beauty of 
God in stone, glass, wood, painting and bell; no man, 
woman or child will enter it without feeling the uplift 
of the Everlasting Arms. The Master must love: it. 
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HE METHODISTS of Trinity Church built it, but the 

people of Youngstown named it. Jewish neighbors gave 
the wrought-iron candelabra and perpetual lamp, together 
with the tabernacle doors of olivewood. The Window of the 
Races was presented by a Negro citizen, the Window of 
the Creeds by a Roman Catholic. In this quiet sanctuary, just 
off a busy street, all who worship God, no matter what their 
color or language, class or creed, may feel at home. 

Here is a strange, new, beautiful thing: a chapel built by 
Methodists, and controlled by a Board of Management com- 
posed of Roman Catholics, Protestants and Jews. No Methodist 
sits on this Board, which is in full authority to determine all poli- 
cies relative to the Chapel. It is unique—and it is glorious! 

One may come at noon when the carillon that suggested 
the name, “Chapel of Friendly Bells,” announces the daily 
broadcast of the Federated Churches of the city. Or one 
may come to a wedding, baptism, funeral or Communion 
service, held by a minister, priest or rabbi, to all of whom 
the room is open for any religious service, without charge. 
Or one may slip in alone, to bow contritely, and then to look 
at the six windows symbolizing the most universal elements in 
human life, and finally to fix one’s eyes on the rood beam with 
its inscription, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart,” and the painting back of the altar, “The Light of 
the World.” Whatever the occasion, the chapel brings the 
worshiper quickly into the presence of God. 

The tree of life pattern is used in all of the six stained-glass 
windows. There is the Window of the Classes, with its text. 


The Window of All Classes de- 
velops the text, “Il, if | be lifted up from the earth will draw all 
men unto me.” The lower section portrays the crucified Christ. 
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“I, if I be lifted up from the e: 1 men unto 
me.” Oliver Wendell Holmes, famous jurist, is pictured here 
with preacher Phillips Brooks, Joseph of Arimathea (repre- 
senting wealth), and the Widow with her mite 
poverty. In the center medallion you find Bob C 
Scrooge from > Christmas Carol.” 

Then there is the Window of the Races, with Toyohiko 
Kagawa. the Japanese saint; Sadhu Sundar Singh, spiritual 
leader of India: Booker T. Washington, founder of Tuskegee 
Institute: Pocahontas, the Indian girl: George Washington, 
representing the white people: and David Livingstone, the 
missionary who represents all people. They meet together 
under the text of the window, “God hath made of one blood 
all nations.” Here the world flag has been represented in 
stained-glass for the first time. 

“Every knee shall bow to me, and every tengue confess to 
God,” is the Scriptural background for the Window of the 
Creeds. where Christ is shown on the Cross; all creeds are 
represented in the figures around it. There are Buddha, 
Confucius and Mohammed; St. Augustine and St. Francis of 
Assissi and Erasmus; John Calvin and Martin Luther and 
John Wesley; and Rabbi Hillel, who gave to his faith the 
seven rules for interpreting the Scriptures. 

The Social Window gives expression in line and color to one 
of God’s commandments, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Six great contributors to the welfare of the home, 
symbol of brotherhood, are portrayed in the medallions: Louis 
Pasteur, Florence Nightingale, Horace Mann, Jane Addams, 
Frances Willard and the prophet Amos. The central medallion 
shows Paul on the Damascus Road asking. “Lord, what will 
thou have me to do?” 

The mental life of man is represented in a window that 
pictures the arts and learning. Shakespeare, Da Vinci, 
Newton, Herodotus, Socrates and St. Paul are here, with the 
youthful Christ in the center medallion talking with the 
learned men in the Temple. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy mind,” is the window text. 

The physical phases of life find expression in the sixth of 
the chapel windows, which suggests that robust health is still 
hot the sum total of physical strength. Medallions in the 
center show Christ healing the blind man and Sir Galahad 
who said, “My strength is as the strength of ten, because my 
heart is pure.” Columbus the explorer, Galileo the astronomer, 
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Portraying the text, ‘Every knee shall bow to me, and every 
tongue confess to God,” the Window of All Creeds depicts 


Christ surrounded by representatives of many creeds. 


Edison the scientist, Carver the Negro chemist, Sampson and 
Joan of Are are here. And there is much of the symbolism 
of Christian tradition, as in all the other windows. 

The visitor to the Chapel of Friendly Bells cannot help 
noticing its rich appointments: woodwork of white oak, floors 
of cork and aisles of slate with tile inserts. The memorial organ 
in the small balcony is one of the best. Outside the door at the 
right of the altar is the family room, intended for special use dur- 
ing funeral services and at weddings. (There is even an ironing- 
board for the convenience of brides and their attendants!) 

The center of inte ever, is the 
Mikran K. Serailian, 


achievement of a life 


nine-foot canvas by 
iade this painting the crowning 


voted to (Continued on page 61) 
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T WAS A GLORIOUS Saturday after- ' 


noon in May three weeks after the sugar 
party. The song of birds, and the scent of 
blossoming lilacs drifted into the cham- 
ber, where Nancy and Elva who spent 
every week-end now at home “to save 
board money,” were getting ready for the 
last rehearsal for the library fund con- 
cert, rated by every participant as the 
most important event of the school year. 

“It’s to be a secret from everyone,” 
Elva cautioned, pinning up a refractory 
curl. “But if Jane Hollis does appear, it 
will make this concert the greatest oc- 
casion Meadville has ever known.” 

“To think of meeting such a celebrity,” 
Nancy said in awe, as she carefully low- 
ered her last year’s blue linen dress over 
her shining braids. “A pianist 
enough to play with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra last winter! Has she 
promised to come?” 

“N-no, not exactly,” Elva admitted. 
“She’s visiting in the neighborhood and 
Vera Sheldon says she knows she can per- 
suade her to come, as they are distantly 
related.” 

“Tf she would only play—just once,” 
said Nancy. “But of course she wouldn't. 
The papers say her grand piano goes with 
her on every concert tour; and that she 
won't touch another instrument.” 

“Well, Vera and I mean to ask her to 
play the accompaniment to our vocal 
duet,” Elva announced calmly. “I don’t 
see how she can refuse, because Vera’s 
mother is giving her that old sampler for 
the Hollis collection; and crazy 
about samplers.” 

“T don’t see how you dare ask her,” 
Nancy exclaimed. “It would be wonder- 
ful, though,” thinking of her own allotted 
accompanist, plump Jenny Ames, who 
had “stumbling fingers” when 
“You don’t suppose—” 

“No, I don’t,” interrupted Elva sharp- 
ly. “Don’t you butt in, Nancy. It would 
be an imposition to ask her to appear 
more than once. If you try to spoil—” 
and then, at a loud knocking on the front 
door she snatched up her purse and a 
sheet of music, saying “Come on, maybe 
that’s Jerry.” 

“No, it’s Ann Crosby, the school teach- 
er.” Nancy was near the window. “It’s 
her car out there, anyway.” 

“Tell her we're going out,” Elva di- 
rected impatiently, as the two ran down 
stairs. 


famous 


she’s 


excited. 


It was a stranger, however, a stout 
woman in a print dress, with short gray 
hair decidedly mussed. 

“Is there a man around this place?” 
she demanded. 

“Why—no,” Nancy answered. “Uncle 
Nathan has taken the children to the 
village. Did you—want something?” 

“Ann Crosby does. She wants help,” 
stated the woman emphatically. “The 
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Petersen calf has fallen into the well. 
Where’s the nearest man?” 

“Petersen? That’s the hulking young 
Swede that’s come to live near the school- 
house. Feeble-minded, they say.” Elva 
stood tapping one foot impatiently. “Why 
can’t he haul out his own calf? We cer- 
tainly couldn’t. Come on, Nance; we're 
late now.” 

But Nancy stepped out on the porch. 
“There’s Peter Goss—but he’s 
with his sawing machine,” she recol- 
lected. “I’m afraid there’s no man avail- 
able nearer than the village.” 

“We have an important engagement, a 
concert rehearsal,” Elva explained short- 
ly. “Sorry we have to run along.” 

“Tf it weren’t for that—” Nancy hesi- 
tated, glancing down at her neat blue 
linen and carefully whitened shoes. “But 
—just wait a minute.” 

Back in her room, Nancy hastily 
donned her oldest gingham and was fish- 
ing in the closet for a pair of worn sneak- 
ers, when Elva burst in. “You’re not go- 
ing up to that foreigner’s tumbled-down 
house with that fat woman!” she scolded. 
“You’ve got to practice with the Ames 
girl, or you two will mess up the whole 
program! And won’t Professor Channing 
be mad!” 


away 





“Sh!” warned Nancy. “They’re in 
trouble—and there’s nobody else. Tell 


everybody I'll try to get down later.” 

“If you disgrace us, it’ll be the last time 
you'll ever get a chance to play at the 
school,” Elva threatened in vexation as 
she passed Nancy and the stranger, and 
set off to walk to town. Nancy climbed 
into the dilapidated Ford; and the stout 
woman drove recklessly back up the hill. 

A few minutes later they whirled into 
the school teacher’s yard and the car 
stopped with a jerk. Nancy scrambled 
out to follow the stranger who was hurry- 
ing, with surprising agility, to the 
scraggly orchard just beyond Ann Cros- 
by’s neat garden plot. 

The orchard was part of a hitherto 
abandoned farm to which Olin Petersen, 
a young giant of a Swede, had recently 
moved with an invalid mother, to eke out 
a living from the land. Nancy knew that 
Ann and the Petersens had neighbored 
back and forth in friendly country fash- 
ion. She realized how sorely the new- 
comers needed the income from their one 
cow and calf. 

The three women flung aside the 
broken covering and peered into the long- 
disused well. It was shallow and was fed 
by a spring that dried up in summer; but 
to Nancy’s sun-dazzled eyes, it looked 
like a bottomless pit of blackness. 

“Get the lantern in my woodshed,” 
Ann directed. Nancy dashed away to the 
bungalow and returned with the lighted 
oil lantern, which she let down the well 
with a piece of clothesline. By this light 
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PART THREE—Nancy Hartwell, sixteen- 
year-old New England orphan, helps 
her old Uncle Nathan save his farm 
from the hands of Joel Mead, a tyran- 
nical land-grabber. She goes to live on 
Deerwander Farm, and she and Jerry 
Mead, Joel’s fine son, become good 
friends. Jerry convinces his mother that 
she should buy an old secretary from 
the farm, thus helping Nancy and Uncle 
Nathan to buy a flock of young tur- 
keys. Now go on with the story. 
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they could see the calf standing in water 
up to its sides. It bleated weakly when 
the light flashed into its eyes. The three 
investigators heaved sighs of relief to find 
it still alive. 

“But how can we get it out?” won- 
dered Ann. “Perhaps we could tie a rope 
around it and haul it up with a horse,” 
she considered. “Olin’s old white Lonzo 
is in the barn.” 

“We need a ladder.” Nancy was off 
again to the barn on flying feet. She re- 
turned with Lonzo hitched to a long lad- 
der which was kept beside the Petersen 
barn in case of fire. With much tugging 
the ladder was lowered into the well. 


There was a moment of silence 
when the lovely duet ended be- 
fore the applause broke 


Nancy climbed down, but could not lift 
the heavy calf from the mud and water 
into which it had sunk. 

“Lonzo would kill it dragging it up 
against the rough stones,” she declared, 
on climbing out. “We must fill the well 
with something, at least far enough up to 
raise the calf out of the water and onto 
something dry. That might save it until 
help comes. Would they let us use the 
straw from the stack in the barnyard?” 

“We'll use anything to save that calf,” 
decided Ann. 

Nancy drove Lonzo back to the barn. 
In making the garden at home, she had 
learned to harness and drive old Charlie 
for Uncle Nathan; and was now thankful 
for the knowledge. Neither Ann nor her 
friend dared to approach nearer than 
three feet to the harmless old horse. 
The school teacher strode on ahead and 
the stout woman trudged on behind. 
Nancy hitched Lonzo to the hayeart. 
Then all three went to work filling the 
rack with straw. The stout woman’s well- 
muscled arms did excellent service. 

At the well, the three rolled down great 
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forkfuls of clean oat straw. Then Nancy 
went down the ladder and shoved and 
packed it around and beneath the shiver- 
ing calf. Time and again this operation 
was repeated. Enough straw was hauled 
and put down the well to raise the calf, 
foot by foot, above the water and onto 
a dry bed. 

“We ought to have some warm milk, 
and some cloths to dry the calf,” Nancy 
called, climbing up the ladder. In spite of 
the coolness of the May day, perspiration 
was running down her face. Her skirt and 
shoes were soaking wet, and her tired 
feet almost refused to carry her. But she 
knew that the calf was not yet out of 
danger. 

“You’re not going to catch your death 
of cold, calf or no calf,” declared Ann 
Crosby. “Come to the house and change 
into some of my clothes.” 

“T can milk a little, and I will.” The 
stout woman was determined. 

Shortly the three rescuers reassembled 
at the well. Nancy was once more in 
dry clothes, the school teacher bore 
blankets and her friend carried a small 
pail of warm milk. 

“I’m going down there to help,” she 
insisted. “This girl is tired.” 

“Don’t you dare,” remonstrated Ann, 
grasping a plump arm. 

“Why, of course I’m going.” She tucked 
up her skirt and descended the ladder 
with sure steps. 

“There! I never spilled a drop of 
milk!” she called triumphantly from be- 
low. “I knew I could do it.” 

Patiently she helped Nancy feed the 
hungry calf, and together they thorough- 
ly rubbed and dried it until the little 
creature ceased to tremble, and curled up 
contentedly beneath a blanket and went 


to sleep on the straw. 

Then Olin Petersen came up the road, 
a sack of potatoes over his shoulder. He 
dumped the heavy sack beside the barn; 
and hesitantly crossed the grassy yard. 

Ann went at once to speak to him, and 
after she had explained things to him, he 
descended silently into the well. When 
he came up the ladder again, the calf was 
sprawled over a broad shoulder, as if it 
had no more weight than a rabbit! The 
three women stood in helpless astonish- 
ment for a moment, and then they all 
laughed. 

Leaving the two friends talking, Nancy 
slipped away to Ann’s red-roofed bunga- 
low to secure her bundle of wet clothes. 
She must hurry home, for it was nearly 
supper time, and Uncle Nathan would 
soon return with the children. 

But the stout woman stopped her. She 
followed Nancy and invited her to sit 
down in the living-room, made homey 
with Ann’s books, radio and_ shining 
piano. 

“Now tell me about that concert,” she 
requested, and kept Nancy talking and 
answering questions for twenty minutes. 

“Suppose we keep our little plan a 
secret,” were the stout woman’s last 
words, as Ann Crosby came. striding 
toward the bungalow. “Meet me here 
tomorrow afternoon, and not a word to 
anyone, mind.” 

Nancy, her eyes shining, promised to 
keep the secret. And keep it she did, even 
from her family, though it went hard 
with her when Elva, at the supper table, 
complained bitterly of her cousin’s ab- 
sence from the rehearsal. 

“You know you haven’t practiced half 
enough, and you'll spoil the whole con- 
cert, see if you don’t!” was Elva’s un- 


A gangling young moose, nosing lily pads, only waggled big ears 
as they passed; and went on munching his succulent herbage 


happy prediction. 

“Never you mind any chores tonight, 
Nancy,” Uncle Nathan advised. “You 
take time to play your piece.” Lynnie, 
after mutely placing the flute in her sis- 
ter’s hands, called old Samp and set out 
to round up the straying turkeys, though 
Zeke’s every strident gobble struck ter- 
ror in her soul. 

But Nancy kept her own counsel, dis- 
appearing the following afternoon, no 
one knew where. However, she charged 
Lynnie to tell Uncle Nathan and Elva 
that she would be at the high school 
auditorium in time for her number on the 
program, without fail. 

“T knew it. She’s scared and has run 
away,” Elva sputtered. “What will every- 
body think!” 

“Nancy will do what she says she'll 
do,” Lynnie spoke up loyally. “You just 
wait and see.” 

But it was not until the concert was 
half over, and Elva and Vera had sung 
creditably, if faintly, the five long verses 
of their duet: and Lynnie, squeezing 
Uncle Nathan’s arm, had whispered 
anxiously many times. “Why doesn’t she 
come?” that Jerry, one of the ushers, 
came out and turned off the bright 
electric lights which had glared down 
upon the lilac-banked stage. Then he 
brought in two tall lighted candles. in 
quaint brass candlesticks, and placed 
them, one at either end. on the piano. 

The effect of the change in lighting was 
magical; the lilac boughs seemed now a 
part of a shadowy woodland scene. A 
hush fell on the audience as a girl in a 
softly-clinging muslin gown as green as 
forest leaves, moved across the stage, 
followed by a majestic-looking woman 
in sheer white silk that elistened like 
cobwebs in morning sunlight. 

A gasp went up from the packed as- 
sembly. “Jane Hollis! That’s the famous 
pianist!” Whispers and a stir of pleasur- 
able excitement ran through the hall. 
Little attention was paid to the slender 
girl standing quietly in the flickering 
candlelight until the celebrated musician 
seated herself and struck a few clear 
notes like the sound of an elfin trumpet. 
Then Nancy raised her flute and began 
to play. 

It was a gay little tune, a fairy dance 
her father had taught her, the tune Jerry 
had heard her playing to the flying squir- 
rels the spring night when they first met 
in the pine grove. The music trilled into 
high bird notes, dancing down again into 
sweet, far sounds; coming back to gay 
lilt and rhythm; and underneath each 
silvery note was an accompaniment as of 
rippling water, and childish laughter, and 
the play of leaves in the south wind. It 
was music from fairyland, such as only a 
gifted pianist could improvise. 

There was a moment of silence when 
the lovely duet ended hefore the ap- 
plause broke. Then the audience ap- 
plauded until the hall resounded, and 
shouted for encores. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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tive wall-coverings for those great blank 
spaces of plaster that take your eye from 
the preacher and your mind from his 
sermon. Pictures, small tapestries such 
as are shown in this article, a new win- 
dow cut in an old wall—these improve- 
ments work wonders. 

Why not a memorial? Why not a new 
baptismal font, or new pulpit furniture, 
or new altar fittings? Is your church 
badly lighted? Most churches are. Why 
not a dozen new attractive lighting fix- 
tures, wisely placed, to take the place 
of that old “candelabra.” 

Probably, every church over 50 years 





















































old has “dead spots” in its auditorium, 





spots where nobody will sit because no- 





body can hear. New acoustic and in- 





sulating materials are available at rea- 
sonable prices. The preacher whose 
sanctuary is pictured here (Stillwater, 
Maine) doubled his congregation by re- 
covering his walls! 

Above all, remember this: The War 
Production Board is the final authority 
all that—and more than doubled the congregation! Is this what your church needs? on what you can do, where you can 


What you can do with 
$1000.00 


By Spencer Duryee 























No services had been held in this room for seven years. Plaster had fallen, and the room 








could not be heated. Facing the walls with new, inexpensive insulation board corrected 

















spend. Every case now that requires 
scarce building materials must be taken 
up individually with this Board. Chris- 
tian Herald offers you the services and 
aid of its architectural consultant, Dr. 
Elbert M. Conover. Let him act as your 
contact man with the Board. Write him 
in care of this office. 

















Glaring blank spaces on your walls may 
be easily and cheaply eliminated with 





small tapestries, pictures—or new windows 











CORES OF CHURCHES in this 

country are sadly in need of re- 

pair; they are not being repaired 
because too many of us have an errone- 
ous idea that we have to wait until the 
war is over before we can spend anything 
on the church. We don’t. Christian 
Herald has just learned from the War 
Production Board that expenditures up 
to $1000.00 fall within the law. And 
there is a lot we can do with $1000.00. 

We might spend it on the floor, to 
good effect. There isn’t much excuse for 
unattractive floors. Many a church has 
doubled the possibilities of basement 
rooms with the laying of attractive li- 
noleum; instead of empty rooms they 
now have rooms suitable for kinder- 
garten, basketball, Christian Endeavor 
and the church supper. We have just 
seen a new waterproof iinoleum made to 
imitate nine by nine inch tile in marbel- 
zed colors of mahogany, tan, and black- 
and-white. Beautiful! 

Too many churches look weather- 
beaten; there are too many dark, dingy 
corners keeping children away from Sun- 
day school. Many a church has dis- 
covered that it could make its interior 
look brand new after 50 years of service, 
for much less than the thousand-dollar 
figure. 

The market is crowded with attrac- 
Marcu 1943 
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A boy in Roman times would 


Coc 


have felt foolish in pants 


Ly Dersthy Canfield Fisher 


HY DO WE NEVER think about clothes? We cry 

out about them, in admiration or disapproval, but 
we seldom give them any thought at all in an effort to under- 
stand. Yet they are a major element in our lives. 

Has anybody, for instance, ever tried to figure out why the 
Romans wore togas and not trousers? The Roman knew all 
about trousers. They were worn by other men in his day. Yet 
a Roman adolescent boy would have thrown the same excited 
fit if someone had tried to make him go to school in pants, that 
an American boy would throw if a similar attempt were made 
to force him to wear flowing robes out on the vacant lot where 
he and his gang play baseball. 

This is so inherently in the nature of things that we do not 
need to have seen the experiment carried out, any more than 
we need to see for ourselves what would happen to a human 
being deprived of air to breathe. It is evident that something 
infinitely more fundamental is involved than a matter of mere 
taste in dress. If all boys always reacted alike about togas, as 
they certainly react alike about any attempt to make them sit 
quietly or to keep their finger-nails clean, that would be one 
thing. But this is another—this raging passion pro and con gar- 
ments perfectly acceptable to boys of other historical periods. 

The few people who ever feel a natural wonder about this 
trousers-and-togas proposition usually strangle that wonder by 
saying, “Well, you see the Romans lived in a warm climate, 
where loose draperies were enough of a protection.” Yet we all 
know that Italy isn’t warm in winter, especially north of 
Naples. And when the Romans conquered and administered 
France, England and the Danube countries, they encountered 
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real cold. But they no more dreamed of wearing trousers, as the 
men of those countries did, than white men in the West dreamed 
of wearing blankets like the Indians. 

So, one of the first things we perceive when we try to think 
about the matter of clothing is that it seems to be basically non- 
rational, a phenomenon not under the guidance of reason, will- 
power, or logic. Just to realize that one great fact is an advance 
in intelligent consideration of it. At least this may head us off 
from the futile attempt to try to cope with it, as we do with 
other phenomena in our lives, by the use of our will-power, rea- 
son or logic. And this will prevent our making spectacles of our- 
selves as has been so commonly done by responsible human be- 
ings, from the times of ancient Old Testament maledictions on 
fancy headdresses to the horrified protests of the older genera- 
tion about modern bathing costumes—all pitiful King Canutes, 
setting their armchairs as limitations for the ebb and flow of a 
tide which takes no cognizance of their commands. 

If you still doubt that fashion in clothing is on some plane of 
existence other than the one where we keep our reasonableness, 
will-power and logic, consider one more piece of evidence, not 
from the long-ago Roman Empire but fresh from the everyday 
life all around us, now. If you are a woman and like so many 
modern women enjoy swimming, could anything induce you to 
wear throughout a summer at a modern beach the bathing-cos- 
tume which all women of my age (I’m past sixty) wore in my 
girlhood? Those costumes were great, flowing monstrosities 
made of heavy material reaching below the knee, and decorated 
with frills and ruffles, long black stockings, a bodice high-necked 
and long-sleeved, and a hat with a brim. Could you bring your 
will power, logic and reasonableness to bear on the question 
enough to make you feel comfortable in that garb? Would it be 
possible for you to bribe, threaten, or force your adolescent 
daughter to wear such clothes? You know that no authority 
under the wide sky could get a modern girl to appear—except 
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as a joke—clothed in such a costume in the swimming pool of 
her high-school. E 

Yet as a girl, I would have resisted to my last breath any at- 
tempt to make me appear in public garbed as a modern girl 
swimmer is garbed. Nothing could have made me believe that 
I was not moved by an innate sense of decency. But my grand- 
mother’s sense of decency, which seemed to her as innate, would 
have been revolted by my swimming in public in any kind of a 
costume at all. And perfectly decent modern girls would be re- 
volted if anybody tried to shame them into wearing what for- 
merly I thought only decent. It looks as though my grand- 
mother, I, and my granddaughters were all moved solely by the 
need to wear not one or another kind of garment, but by what 
other girls wear, let that be what it will. The force we are facing, 
in the matter of what we wear, thus seems to be as remote from 
the control of what we call good sense, as the force of wanting 
to eat when we are hungry. Hunger is recognized as one of the 
not-to-be-argued-with bases of individual behavior. You can 
limit it, direct it a little, but never do away with it. 

Eat we must, even the most ascetic and self-sacrificing of us, 
and there cannot be anything morally wrong about doing what 
we must. And we will save our energies for things much more 
important and worthwhile, if we just quietly accept the need to 
eat, without fighting against it, as if there were something bad 
about feeling hungry. The sane way to manage hunger is to 
satisfy it as simply and naturally as we can, not spending too 
much time or thought on it, and utilize our real powers in crea- 
tive and beneficent undertakings. 

In the same way we might manage life with less nervous wear 





Future generations will be amused at our enters dress 
Decoration by DOROTHY GREEN 


and tear for ourselves and torment our children much less if we 
realized that the one great function, possibly the basic function, 
of clothes is not to protect us from the weather, or even, to look 
pretty, but as a means to satisfy a basic need—to be an accepted 
member of a human group acceptable to us. As long as we think 
that this or that garment is, in itse/f, desirable or repulsive, we 
are groping around in the dark, not sure even what it is we are 
trying to lay hold of. 

The Roman citizen certainly thought that he would have 
been humbled to the dust to appear in public wearing trousers, 
because there was something the matter with trousers. Yet 
there can’t be anything really the matter with trousers, or all 
men since the Romans would not wear them with such satisfac- 
tion. The fact was that they were associated in the Roman’s 
mind with the inferior civic rank of the barbarian Gauls, who did 
wear pants. This association of ideas lasted as long as the Roman 
Empire was a going concern, as long as the Romans were mas- 
ters of Europe. But after the Empire had slowly gone to pieces, 
little by little, century after century, men gradually stopped 
wearing long flowing garments such as had been worn by the 
master-nation, and began to wear trousers, which was the garb 
Marcy 1943 











of people who had conquered the master-nation. And during 
that period, the mental and emotional associations of virile 
power with togas evaporated. 

Now clothes not only help us “belong” to that group-life so 
essential for our peace of mind, they also help us meet the 
paradoxical need of the human race to have things both ways. 
We simply love to have our surroundings as they have always 
been, because that gives us a feeling of homelike continuity; 
but we also love to have our backgrounds constantly changed. 
Clothes can give us both of these pleasures. Some of the most 
immutable results of the conservative instinct are to be found 
in clothing. Greek and Roman voluminous draperies are still 
worn by men all over the trousered United States of America. 
Anyone who attends a church in which the clergymen wear 
vestments sees a twentieth-century man wearing such gar- 
ments as all men wore in the heyday of the Roman Empire. 
The alb, the long flowing white under-tunic of ecclesiastical 
garb, was the shirt of Roman times, the basic garment of most 
primitive people who wore clothes at all. The cope—that 
stately garment now so magnificently ornamented—was the 
Roman raincoat or poncho. 

Nor does the church monopolize the use of clothing to ex- 
press the conservative pleasure in unchangingness. What are 
those long flowing black gowns and strangely shaped head- 
dresses in which we are so proud to see our college and high- 
school students on Commencement Day? And what are the 
voluminous black silk gowns worn by our Supreme Court 
judges? (If they were British judges they would also wear 
elaborately curled white wigs.) And the black and white coifs 
worn by the good Sisters, like nothing else worn by women in 
the twentieth-century or for many a century before that— 
what are they? They are clothes that were everyday and 
ordjgnary in the Middle Ages. You and I would have put them 
on in the morning when we dressed if we had lived in the cen- 
tury before the one in which Columbus discovered America. 
They have been preserved, unchanged, for century after cen- 
tury by our great human need for unbroken continuity, our 
human satisfaction in keeping things exactly as they were. 

Clothes, you see, have allowed the hold-on-to-the-past part 
of our mixed-up human personalities to revel in conservatism 
right through the very same centuries during which the oh- 
let’s-have-something-new part of our natures has been purring 
in contentment over the incessant shift of every detail of our 
garb—high starched ruffs, no collars at all, huge slashed sleeves, 
sleeves fitting like the skin, short sleeves, long sleeves, no 
sleeves, close headdresses showing not a spear of hair, towering 
coiffures showing much more hair than any one woman could 
possibly have, knee-breeches, long trousers, elaborate be- 
jewelled belts, no belts but suspenders, no suspenders but belts. 
Our kaleidoscopically changing apparel has, year by year, al- 
most month by month, protected not so much our physical 
frames from heat or cold or storms, as our fickle human minds 
from the deadly boredom of monotony. 

Have we then got nowhere at all by this attempt to substi- 
tute a little thought for much emotion about clothes? Perhaps 
this much it is safe to tell ourselves—that we will do well to 
take clothing at once much more seriously and more lightly 
than we do. More seriously in that we will realize that fash- 
ion—a fashion in clothing really accepted by the group to 
which we belong—is a categorical imperative. We can modify 
and shape it somewhat. But there is no escaping from it either 
for ourselves or for our children unless we can persuade enough 
of our fellow-men to dress otherwise to make a “group” large 
enough for human beings to want to belong to. 

But this imperious power of fashion is nothing to wring our 
hands over. It does not affect any of the deep certainties of 
our moral sense. We might just as well accept it, save our 
breath to cool our porridge, and stop spoiling our children’s 
deep, glowing, satisfying, nourishing joy in being recognized 
by others as “belonging.” The details of what they wear are 
irrelevant. We may like those details. If so we are lucky. If 
not, it is as though they wore green although we prefer blue. 
We only make nuisances of ourselves by calling those bad who 
wear green. And it is positively a sin (Continued on page 60) 
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“But It's so unfair,’ Jerry said desperately one night. “I can do good work.” 


T WAS TEN MINUTES before five 
one Friday afternoon in the offices of 
Ritter & Co. when the telephone on Jerry 
Rockwell’s desk startled him with its 
sharp, peremptory summons. It was silly 
to wince at the sound of a telephone, and 
Jerry knew it. But two months of em- 
ployment had not removed the vague 
sense of foreboding that from the first 
had oppressed him whenever he lifted the 
receiver. Nothing unpleasant had ever 
happened, yet the nameless fear was al- 
ways there. It was there now. 

“Will you step into Mr. Blake’s office 
for a moment, please?” said the pleasant, 
impersonal voice that belonged to Mr. 
Blake’s secretary. 

“Certainly,” 
pounding. 

He pushed back the advertising copy 
on which he had been working and felt 
nervously to see if his tie was straight. It 
was absurd, he told himself fiercely as he 
walked down the long corridor, to be as 
afraid of anyone as he was of Mr. Blake. 
Yet he was afraid—so frightened that 
whenever he met Mr. Blake in the hall, 
or coming in gloomy grandeur out of an 
elevator, he wished with all his soul that 
he might be rendered invisible until Mr. 
Blake had passed by. And there were 
others who confessed to the same feeling. 
For Mr. Blake had the power of hiring 
and firing employees. 

At the door marked R. J. Blake, Jerry 
stopped and wiped his clanimy hands on 
a handkerchief. He told himself once 
more not to be such a spineless fool. 
Then he drew a long breath and went in. 

To the casual visitor, Mr. Blake was 

not particularly awe-inspiring. Seated be- 
hind his desk he looked keen and shrewd 
and observant, but not at all fierce. His 
voice, far from being rough, was quite 
gentle, and his eyes were not unkind. 
But to Jerry he was terrifying. 
“Sit down, Rockwell,” he said. He 
paused a moment, looked out of the win- 
dow, and went on: “This is going to 
hurt, so let’s get it over quickly. Business 
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said Jerry, his heart 


has been bad lately; the slump is more 
than just seasonal, and we have to reduce 
expenses. You’ve done fairly good work 
so far, but—well, you’re one of the 
youngest in point of service here, and you 
have no family to support, as some of the 
men have. So I’m afraid we'll have to 
let you go.” 

Jerry sat quite still, feeling the impact 
of each word like a bullet. So it had 
come, after all. It was here. He was be- 
ing fired. 

“You should be able to get another job 
easily enough. We'll give you a letter, if 
you like—” 

“Thank you,” said Jerry, wetting his 
dry lips. 

“There are plenty of jobs to be had,” 
said Mr. Blake heartily. “Go and get 
yourself one. You can do it. Lots of 
others have.” 

“T will,” said Jerry mechanically. He 
stood up groping for words. “I—I hope 
business picks up, Mr. Blake, and if it 
does—’ 

“Of course,” said the manager quickly, 
“we'll get in touch with you. We'll let 
you know at once.” And rising from his 
chair with an air of relief he escorted his 
former employee to the door. 

Later, when leaving the office, Jerry 
stood still for a moment in the flood of 
tired, wilted humanity that swirled about 
him, and drew out his pay envelope. Only 
someone who knew him well could have 
detected the panic in his eyes, the lines of 
misery at the corners of his mouth. To 
the casual passer-by—and they were all 
casual—he was just another tall, pleasant- 
looking youth who ripped the end off the 
blue envelope and drew out the check, 
paying no attention to the printed slip 
that fluttered to the ground. 

It was a check for three weeks’ pay. 
One hundred and five dollars, less social 
security tax. He had paid the govern- 
ment $1.05 for security. 

“Social Security,” said Jerry Rockwell 
bitterly. Then he put the check back in 
his pocket and let himself be swept in- 


to the great river of the unemployed. 

The rooming house where Jerry had 
lived for two months was one of a row of 
identical buildings with dingy, stained 
steps leading from the inevitable garbage 
can on the sidewalk to a dark, evil-smell- 
ing hallway surrounded by tiers of single 
rooms. 

He plodded wearily up to his room on 
the fourth floor, his thoughts so scattered 
that he was conscious of nothing except 
that when he unlocked the door of his 
room and went in, it seemed odd that it 
should look so unchanged . . . the iron 
bed, the china washstand, the table with 
the unfinished letter he had been writing. 
He threw his hat on the bed, walked over 
and read the last paragraph of the letter: 
“, .. the job goes as well as could be ex- 


By 
Arthur Gordon 


pected. It’s really pretty exciting living 
alone in New York. I don’t know many 
people yet, but there’s a girl across the 
hall named Sally who has promised. . .” 
Ah, yes, there was a girl across the hall 
named Sally, a friendly person who had 
smiled at him on the stairs in the morn- 
ing, going to work, and later had spoken 
to him when they met, late one night on 
the front steps when it was too hot to 
sleep. She had told him of her $15-a- 
week job as a filing clerk. Her parents, 
like his were dead. Even though she 
seemed no different from countless other 
pretty working girls it was pleasant sit- 
ting with Sally, hearing her low, confident 
voice, watching the sweet curve of her 
throat outlined against the street-lamps. 
And in the end she had promised to go to 
the movies with him on Friday night. 
He walked across the landing and 
rapped on Sally’s door. There was no 
reply, and he was turning back to his own 
room when he heard a staccato clatter of 
feet on the uncarpeted stairs. They came 
flying upward, impelled by a bursting ex- 
citement that ignored the heat and found 
adequate expression only in action. They 
sounded gay, almost triumphant. 
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“Jerry,” cried Sally. “ve got it. Be- 
ginning Monday!” And she did a little 
tap dance of sheer joy around the dim 
landing. Then, as Jerry stared at her 
speechless, she explained: “It’s a new job. 
And a raise. Mr. Hacker saw me in the 
filing department and decided he needed 
a new secretary. And I’m it! At $22.50 
instead of $15.” 

“That’s great, Sally,” said Jerry warm- 
lv. “I can’t tell you how glad I am.” 
But somehow, he didn’t look glad. 

Sally came close to him. “Jerry,” she 
said, “what’s the matter. Are you ill?” 

For « moment he thought of bluffing 
his way through the evening, of helping 
Sally celebrate in spite of everything 
But he had an odd feeling that she would 
see through his bluff. Suddenly, he told 
her. 

“You poor kid,” she said. “It hit you 
pretty hard, didn’t it? Oh, I know how it 
is. [I’ve been fired more than once my- 
self.” 

“What did you do then?” asked Jerry 
helplessly. 

“T looked,” said Sally simply. “I had 
enough saved up to keep me going until 
I landed something else.’ She looked at 
Jerry quizzically. “Say, young man, you 
have nothing to worry about. Why, if I 
had your education—” 

“You've got something more important 
than education,” Jerry told her. “You've 
got self-confidence. You know what you 
can do, and you do it.” 

Sally took a deep breath and stood up 
abruptly. “Jerry Rockwell,” she said. 
“vou come with me. First we’re going to 
have dinner. Then we’re going to ride on 
top of a bus and discuss your future.” 

It was cool and restful on the bus. 
Jerry found himself talking about the 
past instead of the future, about his fears 
that had been so dismally realized. 

“Perhaps,” said Sally softly, “they were 
realized because you were afraid. Haven't 
you ever noticed how often the things 
people fear most finally happen to them?” 

“T’ve noticed it,” admitted Jerry. “But 
I've never known the reason for it. Do 
vou?” 

Sally shrugged her slight shoulders and 
looked up at the stars. “I like to think 
it’s to give us a chance to face our fears 
in concrete form and overcome them. A 
great man once said, ‘There is nothing to 
fear but fear,’ and he was right. But you 
can’t conquer fear until you fight it, in 
the open.” 

“And what do you fight it with?” asked 
Jerry doubtfully. 

“There are lots of names tor it,” said 


Sally. “The commonest is courage.” 
Jerry stared (Continued on page 45) 


“It has no real value, but | wouldn’t 
part with it for the world. So if you'll 
keep it for me, it will be a pledge” 


Wustrator 


MARTHE MOORE 
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LOT CHOSE THE LOW COUNTRY OF THE PLAIN 


VERY SCHOOLBOY is familiar with the reported fate 

of Lot’s wife who was turned into a pillar of salt. But 
not every church member is familiar with the career of Lot. We 
have focused our gaze on Lot’s difficulty in getting out of 
Sodom. Let us now look at the steps by which Lot landed in 
Sodom, for the story of this Old Testament character has some 
striking parallels in our time. 

Back in the dim, misty morning of history as recorded by 
the Book of Genesis we see Lot and his Uncle Abraham ap- 
pearing on the borders of Canaan. They had prospered. Their 
herds had grown until a quarrel arose among their herdsmen 
as to the division of pasture rights. Whereupon Abraham 
magnanimously says to Lot: “Let there be no strife between 
us ... for we are brethren. Is not the whole Jand before thee? 
Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me; if thou wilt take the 
left hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the left.” And the record is that 
Lot lifted up his eyes and beheld that the Jordan plain was 
well-watered and fertile. It contained the wicked cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, but it was better land than the rough 
hill country of Canaan. Lot, being the younger, might have 
responded to his uncle’s generous gesture by leaving him to 
take the fertile region. But he lacked magnanimity enough to 
do that. Lot chose the low country of the plain. Such was 
the first step in the career of Lot. 


Maenannurr ’ is a sort of armament to our other virtues. 
It is a certain greatness of nature which lifts a man above petty 
insults and little grudges. The magnanimous man feels that he 
is below himself if he is not above an injury. The magnanimous 
person puts a good interpretation on the motives of others. 


He rejoices in the success of his rivals. The magnanimous 
man is like Cotton Mather, whose laudable ambition it was to 
say that he did not know of any person in the world who had 
done him an ill office but he had done him a good one for it. 
Magnanimity, according to Hazlitt, is the rarest of our virtues, 
for there are a hundred persons of merit to one who willingly 
acknowledges merit in others. Yes, it was a noble magnanimous 
act on Abraham’s part to give his nephew Lot the choice of the 
better land. And Lot lacked the bigness to refuse it. 

But lack of magnanimity is not regarded by us as among 
our baser sins. We do not put persons out of the church be- 
cause of this defect. Furthermore, this division of land was a 
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The End 
of a Bad Start 


By Dr. Ralph W. Seckman 


transaction on the border line between a family matter and 
a business deal; and in business we do not expect the same 
magnanimous spirit which obtains in the family. For instance, 
at the family table when food is passed, we defer to others, 
we insist on others having the choicer portions; it would be 
impolite and inexcusable for a person at table to pile his own 
plate with the best and hold off the others. But in business. 
the accepted law of compensation is that those who can, take 
the best. It would be unthinkable in a home for members of 
the household to see who could get down to breakfast first and 
raid the larder of its best contents; but in business it is an 
accepted axiom that “the early bird catches the worm.” Oh, 
yes, business is run on a different basis from the family; and 
when Lot chose the richer low country he was simply going 
the way of the world. 

Moreover, that fertile plain of the Jordan would make life 
easier and pleasanter for himself and his family. To choos 
that, therefore, seemed an act of worldly wisdom. Do ve 
not choose the locations of our homes, our work, even oll! 
churches with an eye to making life easy? Lot’s choice wa 
quite in line with the way of the world. 

Of course, when we view this separation of Abraham and 
Lot, there is something deep within us which distinguishes the 
difference between magnanimity and worldly shrewdness 
We see the subtle parting of the ways between two characters 
We discover what John Oxenham’s lines imply: 

“To every man there openeth 
A way, and ways, and a way, 
And the high soul climbs the high way 
And the low soul gropes the low; 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go.” 
CuristiAN Head 
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And Lot chose the low way. That is Act I in the drama of his 
descent into Sodom. 


Acr II OPENS with this statement in the record: “And Lot 
pitched his tent toward Sodom.” Sodom was the chief city in 
that low fertile country. And Sodom, as described in Scripture, 
stands as the very symbol of worldliness. What is worldliness? 
Is a person worldly because he likes a good time? Is the crowd 
which belongs to the country club a worldly crowd? It a woman 
worldly because she dresses well and tries to make herself at- 
tractive? Well, it all depends; and it depends on something 
deeper than most of us have in mind when we use the word 
“worldliness.” 

Van Wyck Brooks in his recent book “The Opinions of Oliver 
Allston” puts his finger on the heart of the matter when he says: 
“What do I mean by ‘the world’ when I speak of it as dangerous 
and hostile, as something to which one owes hostility and dis- 
dain? I do not mean necessarily fashion, sexual charm, etc. 
On the contrary, for enlightened people the world is a joy and 
agrace. It is only evil when we accept its values as the ultimate 
values. The question is not, “Do you enjoy the world and all the 
good things in it?’ but rather, “Is there something in the name of 
which you would throw all these good things to the winds?’ ” 

Yes, the mark of the worldly person is that he puts material 
values first. The mark of the spiritual person is that he sees 
earthly attractions as secondary to, even as shadowy reflections 
of, something deeper and more real. To be more enamored of 
external appearances than of inner realities; to be more con- 
cerned with transitory pleasures and profits than with eternal 
good; to prize the badges of material prosperity, the sensual 
thrills, and the other baubles of Vanity Fair, above the solid 
satisfactions of a good conscience and a sound character— 
that is to be a worldly person. And Sodom stood as the 
symbolic embodiment of worldliness. 


" 

Axp LOT pitched his tent toward Sodom.” Lot had no 
direct intention of going to dwell in Sodom. He just faced in 
that direction. He began to take his bearings from Sodom. 
But when a man once gets started on that Sodom slope, it is 
amazing how subtly and easily the drift begins. Perhaps it 
means just a little loosening of the grip on the old standards 
of conduct. An English inventor some years ago came to the 
conclusion that most motor accidents were due to fatigue, 
which caused a loosening of the grip on the steering wheel. So 
he devised a gadget which started a buzzing when the grip 
became lax. However feasible such a device may be in motor- 
ing, its counterpart is important in the conduct of life. We need 
something to check us up when we begin to relax our grip on 
the steering wheel of conscience, for left to itself life has a 
tendency to gravitate toward Sodom. 

It may be quite imperceptible to a casual observer. Perhaps 
the Sodom trend is shown by a few blind spots in our moral 
vision. A recent novelist pictured a young doctor about to be- 
come assistant to a leading physician with a wealthy clientele. 
The older physician was also head of the Board of Health and 
the young man was assigned to work among the poor. He 
found that much of the illness among the poor was due to the 
poorly heated, vermin infested tenements owned by the clients 
of his older colleague. When he began to publicize the con- 
ditions, he was cautioned by his wealthy superior to put on the 
soft pedal. Whereupon he resigned his connection with the 
older doctor and began a crusade for social improvement. The 
author sums up the character of the courageous young physician 
thus: “Dr. Wolf was a man who could not bear not to know 
what could be known.” But his older colleague having “pitched 
his tent toward Sodom,” had developed some convenient blind 
spots in his moral vision which kept him from being troubled 
when he did not know what could or should be known. 


Or THIS DRIFT toward Sodom may show itself in a 
hugging of the shoulders at social and moral obligations. 
Marc, 1943 


which once would have challenged to action. A. J. Cronin in 
his book “The Citadel” describes the deterioration of a young 
doctor who lost his idealism in the circles of a worldly society. 
One day his wife says to him, “Don’t you remember how 
you used to speak of life, that it was an attack on the un- 
known, an assault uphill—as though you had to take some 
castle that you knew was there, but couldn’t see?” In reply 
her husband muttered uncomfortably, “Oh, I was young then 
—foolish. That was just romantic talk. You look around; 
you see that everybody’s doing the same thing—getting to- 
gether as much as he can! It’s the only thing to do.” That 
doctor had forsaken the uphill climb toward a lofty ideal ‘and 
had drifted down the slope toward the Sodom of worldliness. 

That Sodom slope, remember, may be a very gradual grade. 
And for a time it may be a very comfortable place to dwell. 
It has a sort of warm, sunny, southern exposure. It seems 
very convenient to live in the suburbs of Sodom, near enough 
to go in for the pleasures that you want, and yet remain 
outside so that one can keep free from all its entanglements. 
The suburbs of Sodom may be as convenient as the suburbs 
of New York are to some people. Having their homes in the 
country and their offices in the city, they can evade obligations 
in each place by giving as an excuse their connections with the 
other. When approached for a contribution in the country, 
they cite their city responsibilities; and when city causes go 
after them, they mention the many suburban enterprises 
which must be supported. Likewise, we may find it quite 
comfortable to play Sodom against Canaan. The Land of 
Compromise seems even preferable to the Land of Promise. 
So Lot found it—for a time. 


Tuen ACT III in his career opens. The region of Sodom 
was invaded by the Elamites. The record reads: “And they 
took Lot, who dwelt in Sodom, and his goods, and departed.” 
This man, who began by choosing the low country and pitching 
his tent toward Sodom, has now become caught in its calamities. 

That is the trouble with worldliness, when we settle near its 
environs. It reaches out and takes us in. Sin never stops at 
the point where those who start it expect it to stop. Our world 
is today a tragic demonstration of that fact. As Bonaro 
Overstreet says, “It is as if the accumulated sins of our 
predecessors had caught up with our generation.” Jesus re- 
minded us, you remember, that divine judgment sometimes 
comes as a flood. All the tendencies to compromise, all the 
evasions and expediencies, all the laxities and immoralities, 
which have been falling fast back in the hinterland, fill the 
tributaries of our lives, and these converge to cause a flood of 
calamities, such as is now upon us. The Sodom of worldliness 
toward which we and our predecessors have been pitching our 
tent has reached out and caught us, as it caught Lot. 

That borderland region, which looked so attractive to Lot 
at the beginning, proves to be the hardest place to live after 
all. That is a principle which came home to me in a college 
experience. In my student days, there was a_ traditional 
contest called a “flagrush” between freshmen and sophomores. 
Both classes were stationed at a given distance from a pole, 
and at a signal they would rush around the pole with the 
object of putting and keeping the class flag on top of it. 
Well, as a freshman my outlook on life was somewhat like 
that of Lot. I preferred the easier way. So I hung back a little 
and thus stayed on the edge of the milling crowd. But to 
my dismay, I discovered that was the worst place to be. If I 
had been at the center, I would have been held up by the 
pressure of my comrades; but on the edge I was subject to 
attack from the rear by the rampaging sophomores who pulled 
me down, with the result that I came out of that contest a 
bruised and bedraggled object. When a struggle is on, the 
border-line is about the worst place to be. 

So in the struggle with sin and worldliness, those who, like 
Lot, try to keep one foot in Sodom and the other outside 
have a sorry time. A religion that only goes skin deep is likely 
to be full of irritations and pricks, for our nerves are most 
numerous nearest the surface. (Continued on page 59) 
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Ly WILLIAM H. STEWART 
as told to 
HOWARD RUSHMORE 


EN OFTEN TURN to the sea to 
find peace. They are men who 
were born within the smell of its salt or 
the thunder of its voice; or they are men 
from the hard soil of the inland country 
who came to the harbors and sailed forth 
and returned ever to the sea, but not to 
the plow. It has been more than forty 
years since I felt the swell of the sea’s 
anger under a ship’s bow or smarted 
from the sting of her waves, yet I often 
vo down to the port and watch her and 
wonder what she is like now. I wonder 
if she has changed since I challenged her 
might with my youth and fought the 
good fight with her storms. 

Those who go down to the sea in ships 
and do business in great waters look back 
in their old age and think what those 
days of struggle taught them. Such men 
know the meaning behind those lines of 
Stevenson's: “Home is the sailor, home 
from the sea.” I suppose my father did 
when he left Nelson’s grand old ship the 
Victory. I was born in the British West 
Indies, and the sea was in my blood from 
childhood days in Jamaica, where I could 
watch the Caribbean and listen hard by 
her side to the tales of Sir Henry Morgan 
and his men unfurling the Jolly Roger 
into the Port Royal sky. And where I 
saw the gallows on which they hung the 
pirates, a few years before I was born. 

Looking back now in my sixty-ninth 
year I could say that the sea provided 
one of the enervating experiences of my 


youth. I could blame her for my weak- 
ness, charge her with my sins, but that 
I cannot do for she is clean and strong 
as God made her and what men do when 
they are with her is not the fault of the 
sea, but the fault of the men who are 
neither clean nor strong like her. Ap- 
prentice Seaman Stewart, age sixteen, 
did not blame her then; he will not now. 

When I was ten the sea made me 
think of God. When the other children 
dressed as sailors, when we played “ship,” 
I insisted on playing the chaplain. At 
the Episcopal Church services, the thun- 
der of the organ echoed to me the sound 
of the water and her power. I tinkered 
with ship’s engines and I wanted to be a 
naval engineer. I would spend my study 
time in class rooms dreaming of the day 
when I would put out of the harbor to 
roam the oceans of my fancies. That day 
came when I was sixteen; mother, long 
weary of my pleading, permitted me to 
join the British Navy. 

“I know you are determined,” she 
said. She was English enough to know 
the strength of tradition. “May God 
bless you, Willie.” Mother sat watching 
me, her eyes steady. “You're a good boy, 
that I can say and proudly. I’m giving 
you this Bible and I want your promise 
that you will read it every day. I know 
you will obey.” 

As mess boy on the H.MLS. Canada, I 
found the sea could be cruel to dreams. 
After my first week I begged all and 
sundry to let me return to the beautiful 
land where there are neither earthquake 
nor water. But I got my sea legs soon 
and learned to ride a swell and to like 
my porridge. And, as I had promised 
mother, I read the Bible. 


if | could bring you to my home this spring 
you‘d see what Bowery Mission did for me 


It was on a warm day in the Carib. 
bean when it happened. I was in my 
hammock, reading the Bible and _think- 
ing how its prose was like the power and 
cleanliness of the sea and sts message 
like the thunder. A shipmate 
glanced over my shoulder. 

“Reading the Bible, Bill? We don’t 
do that on board, you know, mate.” 

“And why not?” 

“We just don’t, that’s all. Better stow 
that book if you want to get along.” 

He padded away. My worried eyes 
followed the swagger of him who had 
sailed before the mast for many years. 
I longed to be like him, yet his words 
were like a whip across my mind. There 
had been other words, less direct, but as 
cutting. Such as the day when I brought 
aboard the religious paper “Ashore and 
Afloat,” read it and heard my_ ship- 
mates whispering derisively. 

I lay there in my hammock, thinking. 
1 wanted to be a seaman; I ached to 
“belong” and be part of “the gang.” J] 
went below and put the Bible in the bot- 
tom of my duffel bag. 

I had met a false counsellor; I had 
broken a mother’s promise; I had heard 
the empty voice that men put into the 
mouth of the sea, knowing not that God 
has no substitute but speaks only through 
His works. 

It was inevitable that at the next port 
I had a few drinks “with the gang.” Then 
there were other ports and other drinks. 
As the strange harbors came within my 
horizon and the liquor of their bars came 


sea’s 


_into my mouth I more and more forgot 


that Book at the bottom of the duffel bag 
At the age of eighteen I was part of 
(Continued on page 50) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 1 } 


THE ENERGY OF HEALTH 
“THERE SHALL NO EVIL BEFALL THEE” 
READ PSALM 91 


A HEALTHY man may fall into 
water or in some other way get a 
thorough drenching without serious con- 
sequences, but if a delicate man has the 
same experience it may lead to pneu- 
monia and perhaps mean death. That 
is why doctors use the expression “the 
energy of health.” Health is the surest 
preventative against disease. Likewise 
spiritual health is in itself the surest 
safeguard against evil. The half-hearted 
disciple is always in peril. The devil 
cuts off the stragglers. Nearly thirty 
centuries ago the Psalmist said, con- 
cerning believers: “No evil shall befall 
thee, neither shall any plague come 
nigh thy dwelling.” 


Father, we believe but increase our 
faith. We love but not enough. 


{ TUESDAY, MARCH 2 I 


ANSWERED PRAYER 
“I WILL CALL ON THE NAME OF THE LORD” 
READ I KINGS 18:22-39 


Oxr of the most dramatic scenes in 
all history is that which tells of the 
conflict between Elijah and the proph- 
ets of Baal on Mount Carmel (I Kings, 
chapter 18). The descent of the fire in 
answer to Elijah’s prayer settled the 
controversy. When they saw the fire 
the people shouted: “The Lord, he is 
the God.” Spurgeon made effective use 
of this incident. He told how in more 
modern times God had answered prayer 
by awakening sympathy for the suffer- 
ing, the unfortunate, the stricken, the 
outcasts. Spurgeon cried: “The God 
that answereth by orphanages, by 
philanthropy, by loving charity; he 
only is God.” 


Father, we thank Thee for all that 
revives and sustains our faith. For all 
the loving friends we have known, for 
sorrow bravely borne, for weariness 
patiently endured, we bless Thee. Open 
our eyes that we may see Thee every- 
where. 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 





{_ WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3} ff { FRIDAY, MARCH 5 } 





A HALL-MARK OF SINCERITY 
“HOPE THOU IN GOD 
READ PSALM 42 


Evuans victory on Mount Carmel 
was followed by a period of depression. 
It has been suggested that the nervous 
strain was too much for him. What- 
ever the cause we must recognize that 
depression is frequently an indication 
of sincerity. The superficial and friv- 
olous are seldom depressed. Moses, 
overcome with the burden laid upon 
him, praved that he might die. There 
were times when the courageous Mar- 
tin Luther was completely unnerved 
and wished to fly from his task. A 
careful study of the inner life of many 
spiritual leaders reveals that they all 
had moments when they were not at 
their best. “We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels.” 


Lord, Thou alone canst strengthen 
the weak, comfort the sad, refresh the 
discouraged, succor the tempted and 
guide the perplexed. 


{ THURSDAY, MARCH 4__ } 


THE TRANQUIL HEART 
“PEACE I LEAVE WITH YOU” 
READ JOHN 14:25-31 


The oceans have very deep areas. 
Parts of the Atlantic are over nine 
miles in depth: some places in_ the 
Pacific deeper still. Yet the severest 
storms—hurricanes that cast huge 
ships upon the rocks—do not disturb 
the oceans for more than a few hundred 
feet. Deep in the ocean’s heart, storm 
or no storm, there is quiet. One who 
had been close to many great men said 
that the quality they possessed in com- 
mon was their serenity. They were 
never worried and rarely hurried. They 
all had a leisurely serenity about them 
which suggested adequate inner re- 
sources. There is a tranquillity of spirit 
which is the gift of God. 


We pray that amid all the strain and 
stress of life we may have the peace 
which passeth understanding. 





BY DR. ARCHER WALLACE 






A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


ALTARS OUT OF RUINS 
“I KNOW HOW TO BE ABASED” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 4:1-13 


There have always been men and 
women who in the face of great mis- 
fortune have made their troubles occa- 
sions to further glorify God. They 
have been and still are a glorious com- 
pany. for they have made every ex- 
perience a stepping stone to higher and 
holier living. When the first General 
Booth lost his eyesight and found him- 
self blind in his old age, he said to 
his son: “Bramwell, I have sought to 
serve the Lord with my sight, now I 
must serve him with my _ blindness.” 
These men, as Dr. Jowett once wrote, 
“Built altars of apparent ruins and they 
dedicated themselves anew in the hour 
of their disaster.” 


Lord, enable us to sing Thy songs in 
the daytime and when evening comes 
and shadows fall may we touch Thy 
hand and be at peace. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6 


A JOURNALIST’S TRIBUTE 
“HIS LEAF SHALL NOT WITHER” 
READ PSALM 1 


WE HAVE before us a book of rem- 
iniscences written by a great journalist. 
He is thinking of a humble minister he 
knew in his youth, one whose gracious 
memory has lingered on for many long 
years. This is what he says: “He was 
the most Christlike man I have ever 
known. When I knew him best he was 
quite old but his powers and faculties 
were not gone. But everything was 
fused in love. He stands out to me as 
the most perfect embodiment I have 
ever seen of the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians.” Let us read. that 
sublime chapter again and ask ourselves 
if any man could pay a greater tribute 
to another than did this journalist. 


Lord Thou, and Thou alone, canst 
redeem life and keep it sweet and pure 
and beautiful. Create in us clean hearts 
and renew right spirits within us. 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


SUNDAY, MARCH 7 | 


THE ENCHANTED GROUND 
“BEWARE LEST THOU FORGET” 
READ DEUTERONOMY 6:4-15 


Waar a strangely familiar thought 
it is that we find in the book of Deu- 
teronomy: “When thou hast eaten and 
art full, then beware lest thou forget 
the Lord thy God” (Deut. 6:11-12). 
It might have been written yesterday, 
for prosperity has ever been a lure to 
forgetfulness and ingratitude. Men do 
not find it difficult to remember God 
in adversity nor in the day of humilia- 
tion. But when they find themselves 
on “Enchanted Ground,” as Bunyan’s 
hero did, they are intoxicated by the 
air and the charms of that wonderful 
place. It is ten times more difficult to 
abound and remember God than it is 
to be abased. 


We often forget Thee but Thou art 
never unmindful of us. Forgive our in- 
gratitude and fold us in Thy loving care. 


{ MONDAY, MARCH 8 I 


BLESSED ASSURANCE 
“I KNOW WHOM I HAVE BELIEVED” 
READ I TIMOTHY 1-2 


Oxer of the greatest physicians in the 
world a generation ago was Sir William 
Osler. When lecturing to medical stu- 
dents and nurses in Philadelphia at the 
completion of their courses, over and 
over again he laid stress upon the need 
for courage. A physician who was not 
sure of himself, he insisted, must be a 
failure. A true physician is one who 
can lead his patients along the road to 
health and he must know where he is 
going. Religious leaders, whether in 
classrooms or pulpits or in humble 
homes, must know concerning the 
things whereof they speak. 


Lord, Thou knowest all things; Thou 
knowest that we love Thee. 


{ TUESDAY, MARCH 9 } 


PIN PRICKS AND GREAT CALAMITIES 
“CONTINUE IN PRAYER” 
READ COLOSSIANS 4:1-6 


Tuar was a fine thing that Dr. Hugh 
Black of New York once said: “Some- 
times small disappointments are harder 
to bear than great sorrows.” The pin- 
pricks of some circumstances can goad 
to madness many who could bear with 
fortitude and dignity a great wound. 
Petty annoyances and little discom- 
forts are often harder to bear than 
ereat afflictions. A great sorrow is 
often accepted in a great mood while 
on the other hand nerves are worn 
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bare by exasperating trials and little 
disappointments. We need to be eter- 
nally vigilant. 


There is so much that we have missed 
because of our inconsistency and half- 
heartedness. Help us to retrace our 
steps to Thee. 


| WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10 } 


THE UNSPOILED PROPHET 
“SPEAKING THE TRUTH IN LOVE” 
READ EPHESIANS 4:1-15 


Dr. CAMPBELL MORGAN, in a 
sermon dealing with the courage and 
outspokenness of John the Baptist, has 
this striking thing to say of that man 
who dared to antagonize the political 
and ecclesiastical leaders of his day: 
“Many a prophet has been spoiled by 
going out to dinner. He began well, 
and intended to deliver his message, but 
small favors which gradually grew into 
large favors which he received made 
it difficult for him to fearlessly ex- 
press his convictions.” We all need 
grace that we may speak the truth in 
love—nevertheless to speak that truth. 


Father, keep us so close to Thee 
that we shall never be cruel or unkind. 


{ THURSDAY, MARCH 11 } 


THE BOOK OF LIFE 
“WHOSE NAMES ARE IN THE BOOK OF LIFE” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 4:1-8 


Put once wrote a letter to some 
friends in Philippi. He had once vis- 
ited the city and formed friendships 
which were very dear to him. Toward 
the close of his letter he asked lovingly 
to be remembered to certain persons 
whose names he mentions: Euodias, 
Syntyche and Clement. Then he found 
himself in the kind of dilemma we all 
know. He could remember certain 
people—exactly how they looked—but 
their names had escaped him. Yet he 
did want to send them greetings. So 
he wrote: “With other fellow-laborers, 
whose names are in the book of life.” 
It is as though he said: “I cannot re- 
member their names but God remem- 
bers—their names are in His book.” 


Search me, O God, and know my 
heart; try me and know my thoughts. 


‘ FRIDAY, MARCH 12 1 


FROM A HORIZONTAL POSITION 
“SEEK YE FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD” 
READ MATTHEW 6:19-34 


A VERY busy man who had been 
laid aside by sickness wrote to a friend 
and said: “I do not enjoy being con- 


fined to the house, and still less being 
compelled to remain in bed; but I know 
now that it is good for my soul that I 
should view life from a horizontal po- 
sition.” In the quietness of the sick 
room he saw things from a new angle 
and he was forced to revise many judg- 
ments. There are decided compensa- 
tions for sickness and if we seek things 
in their true proportion we shall do 
well. 


Lord, grant that in Thy light we may 
see light. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 13 __ | 


THE SMALL PART WELL PLAYED 
“THERE ARE DIVERSITIES OF OPERATIONS’ 
READ I CORINTHIANS 12 


Nor long ago the writer listened to a 
great orchestra. That is always an in- 
teresting experience. No one can fail 
to notice the variety of instruments and 
the way in which each player makes his 
own contribution. It does seem to us 
that some musicians there have little to 
do while others are overworked. Yet 
the leader knows how necessary every 
musician is even though he may play 
but a few notes occasionally. There are 
no minor parts in life’s drama. We are 
all needed. What we must be sure of is 
not to long for more prominence, but 
whatever we have to do—to do it well. 


Lord, we rejoice that Thou hast not 
done all things without inviting our co- 
operation. We are humbled as we think 
of it, yet we would not fail Thee. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 14 | 


AGE CANNOT WITHER IT 
“THE BEAUTY OF THE LORD” 
READ PSALM 90 


One day, a few years ago, a famous 
author was sitting in a restaurant when 
an old lady entered. She was awkward, 
shabby and almost grotesque in appear- 
ance. Several persons did little to con- 
ceal their amusement. The _ incident 
suggested to the author the thought 
that probably this woman had _ once 
been attractive and admired. Physical 
beauty had left her and this, combined 
with poverty, had made her almost an 
object of ridicule. Around that idea, 
one of the greatest novels of modern 
times was written. But there is a spir- 
itual beauty which need not wither 
with the passing years. It is the beauty 
of the Lord and it grows until it bursts 
into the likeness of Christ. 


Father, in Thy mercy, grant us those 
virtues which are acceptable to Thee. 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


MONDAY, MARCH 15 


WHAT GOD DID FOR STEPHEN 
“LAY NOT THIS SIN TO THEIR CHARGE” 
READ ACTS 7:51-60 


Oxce Dr. Joseph Parker, for many 
years minister of the City Temple in 
London, was engaged in a heated con- 
troversy with an atheist over the value 
of prayer. “What did God do for 
Stephen?” asked the atheist; “He prayed 
and God didn’t do a thing,—just left 
him to be stoned to death.” “You are 
wrong,” answered Parker, “God did a 
great deal for Stephen. He gave him 
grace to pray for his enemies. With his 
last breath that blessed man said, ‘Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge.’” Dr. 
Parker was right. It is a great victory 
when, by God’s grace, we overcome bit- 
terness and hatred and can even pray 
for our enemies. 


Father, forgive us that we have been 
so unforgiving; that we have so much 
bitterness and malice in our hearts and 
so little tenderness. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 16 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 
“HE THAT LOVETH HIS LIFE SHALL LOSE IT” 
READ JOHN 12:12-28 


Tue ancient world had few more daz- 
dling spectacles than a triumphal pro- 
cession. When Pompey returned to 
Rome in 61 B.C. after conquests abroad, 
the procession of trophies he brought 
from distant lands, together with his 
soldiers and the captives he brought, 
lasted for two miles. Pompey was lauded 
as the conqueror of the entire world. 
Less than a century after that the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem waved palms before 
Jesus and would have made him a King 
but he turned aside from it all. He 
chose the cross and its pain and hu- 
miliation. He made it clear to his fol- 
lowers that the law of the Christian life 
involves sacrifice. 


Lord, Thy thoughts are not our 
thoughts nor Thy ways our ways. May 
Thy goodness lead us to repentance. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17 


WHEN LAMPS DIE DOWN 
“OUR LAMPS ARE GOING OUT” 
READ MATTHEW 25:1-13 


ly THE Parable of the Ten Virgins the 
foolish ones requested oil because they 
said: “Our lamps are gone out.” In the 
Revised Version it is rendered: “Our 
lamps are going out.” This is not only 
a better translation of the Greek but it 
expresses a deep and impressive truth— 
that inner spiritual resources may slowly 
and imperceptibly die out. Once the 
lamps of these women had burned for a 
while but because of lack of oil to feed 
the flame they died out. It was not a 
sudden catastrophe. It was the inevitable 
result of carelessness and neglect. No 
\tmming of the lamp could compensate 
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for that failure. 


Lord, we cannot do without Thee. 
We are strong only in Thy strength. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 18 


PRESENT DAY MIRACLES 
“UPON THIS ROCK I WILL BUILD MY 
CHURCH” 

READ MATTHEW 16:13-20 


Dr. CHARLES L. GOODELL once 
wrote: “I never look upon the dome of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome that I do 
not think of the backslider Peter who 
became the mouthpiece of God. I mar- 
vel at what God can do with any life 
that is fully surrendered to Him, and I 
have hope in His mercy both for myself 
and other men.” The transformation of 
men is the ever working miracle of 
God’s grace. The best evidence for 
Christianity is a changed life. It is the 
grace of God that makes heroes out of 
cowards and strong stable leaders out of 
men who were once timid, weak and 
sinful. This is the miracle, not alone of 
yesterday, but of today. 


Lord, Thou seest not as we see, for 
Thou dost look into the hearts of men. 


{ FRIDAY, MARCH 19 1 


THOSE WHO NEED US 
“LET US LOVE ONE ANOTHER” 
READ I JOHN 4 


Tue famous scientist, Herbert Spen- 
cer, became so bored with the conversa- 
tion of other people that he had a spe- 
cial device made for stopping his ears 
so that whenever he wished to shut him- 
self away from tiresome company he 
might conveniently do so. It was a kind 
of smug self-imprisonment. That habit 
must have led to a contraction of sym- 
pathies. No man could remain alive to 
the pathetic needs of mankind if he de- 
liberately refused to hear their cries. 
We must be closer to fellow humans 
than that. “If a man love not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?” 


Father, we would not be unmoved at 
the griefs of others. May we weep with 
them that weep and feel their misfor- 
tunes as though they had happened to us. 


{ SATURDAY, MARCH 20 I 


THE KINGDOM OF THE SPIRITUAL 
“NOT MINE TO GIVE” 
READ MATTHEW 20:20-28 


Wuen James and John sought a 
promise from Jesus that in his kingdom 
they would have positions of eminence 
they were in line with a vast number 
who in every land and age have sought 
special privileges. Those in high places 
have made arbitrary appointments to 
favorites and often unworthy men have 
been exalted to positions of authority 
and leadership. Jesus made no such ap- 
pointments. He said: “It is not mine 
to give.” That was a frank and impor- 


tant statement. Even Christ could not 
give any disciple a place of special 
privilege. The disciple himself must 
merit a place of usefulness. 


Father, forgive us for the pettiness 
and the poverty of our prayers. 


{ SUNDAY, MARCH 21 . } 


THE CHALLENGE OF DIFFICULTY 
“CUT DOWN FOR THYSELF” 
READ JOHN 17:14-18 


Arrer the Israelites had entered 
the promised land, the tribe of Joseph 
were not satisfied with the division 
which had been made. They thought 
they were entitled to something better. 
They maintained they were a great and 
important people and were on their 
dignity. Joshua’s answer was emphatic 
and constituted a challenge. He said: 
“Tf thou be a great people, get thee up 
to the forest and cut down for thy- 
self there.” They were to prove their 
greatness—about which they boasted— 
by doing something. Courageous men 
don’t rest on their achievements; they 
do things. 


We do not ask to be spared from 
pain, O God, but we do pray that we 
may ever see Thy face. 


[__ MONDAY, MARCH 2] 


EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION 
“IF SO BE THAT WE SUFFER WITH HIM” 
READ ROMANS 8:1-18 


Horace BUSHNELL was one of 
the greatest spiritual leaders with which 
this country has been blessed. It is 
never easy to account for any great 
man’s career; it is still more difficult 
to appraise a man who is both great 
and good. But we have Bushnell’s own 
testimony that suffering — consecrated 
but nevertheless suffering—did much for 
him. He said: “I have learned more of 
experimental religion since my little boy 
died than in all my life before.” That 
was a noble statement of self-revelation 
and from it we know that Bushnell 
owed as much to his experiences in the 
valley as to those upon the mountain 
top. 


Father, we praise Thee because Thy 
grace comes to us through so many 
channels. We thank Thee for all Thy 
healing ministries 


{ TUESDAY, MARCH 23 ] 


THEY WILL NEVER FORGET 
“HE . BLESSED THEM” 
READ MARK 10:13-16 


Tuere is no time in life when a little 
kindness or encouragement is more ap- 
preciated than in early years. We should 
remember this and do more of it. Many 
a man in middle life, or even in old age, 
can remember how sweet were some 
words spoken to him long ago. When 
children do well at school let us con- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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gratulate them and give them some en- 
couragement. It need not be fulsome 
or overdone but just words of praise 
will go a long way and will put new life 
into them. And they will remember 
those words, when they are finding the 
going hard. It takes so little to make 
youngsters happy. 


Lord, we remember how Jesus loved 
and blessed the children. May we be 
ever sensttive to their needs and their 
promise. 


{ WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24 I 


WIDE AS THE SEA 
“THERE IS NEITHER GREEK NOR JEW” 
READ COLOSSIANS 3:1-15 


Jesus had no narrow prejudices and 
his love embraced all humanity. Even 
the rich were not scorned by him; he 
vas as friendly toward rich Zacchaeus 
or learned Nicodemus as to the poor 
woman at the well. It seems reasonably 
certain that at least some of his dis- 
ciples were fairly well off. What we must 
remember is that His love was—and 
still is—all embracing. 
There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
There’s a kindness in His justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 


Father, Thy love is universal and em- 
braces all. Thou dost invite all men 
everywhere to seek Thee. 


{ THURSDAY, MARCH 25 } 


MODEST COMMISSIONS 
“IN HONOR PREFERRING ONE ANOTHER” 
READ ROMANS 12 


Most of Christ’s disciples receive 
modest commissions. “They are not re- 
quired, like Moses, to guide a nation; 
not called with David, to declare God’s 
faithfulness in the great congregation; 
not elected like Paul, to stand before 
kings.” But all his disciples have a 
commission of some kind. It may be 
that the Master sets before them the 
open door of their own home, and this 
is not less honorable, less influential, 
than the wider calling of evangelist or 
missionary. There are good men who 
find it easier to evangelize by the high- 
ways and hedges than by their own fire- 
side. A ministry in one’s own home 
calls for the highest qualities of mind 
and heart. 


Whatever we do may we honor Thee 
by doing as unto the Lord. 


{ FRIDAY, MARCH 26 I 


THE LAW AND THE SPIRIT 
“LOVE IS THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW” 
READ ROMANS 13 


"Tuere is a law on our statute books 
compelling parents to support their 
children until they reach a certain age. 
But that is not the reason why parents 
feed and clothe their children. It is 
not necessary for the government to 
keep a number of officials going from 


door to door saying: “You must keep 
and clothe these children.’ People do 
this without even thinking about the 
law. They love their little ones and un- 
consciously fulfil the law. When the 
love of God is shed abroad in men’s 
hearts they do not live by rules for 
“love is the fulfilling of the law.” 


Father we pray that every day we 
live we may hear Thy voice saying: 
“This is the way, walk ye in it.” 


{ SATURDAY, MARCH 27 } 


AWAKENING THE SENSE OF SIN 
“T AM A MAN OF UNCLEAN LIPS 
READ ISAIAH 6:1-8 


[satan tells us that in the year that 
King Uzziah died he saw the Lord. It 
was the deepest spiritual experience of 
his life. He was deeply touched. The 
first impression made upon him was a 
realization of his own unworthiness; a 
sense of sin. He cried: “I am a man 
of unclean lips and I dwell in the midst 
of a people of unclean lips.” Men real- 
ize their sinfulness whenever they are 
brought into the presence of that which 
is holy. They are made to feel a sense 
of sin, not because some one tells them 
they are sinners but because the Lord, 
in his holiness, is lifted up before them. 





Almighty God, so let the light of Thy 
countenance shine upon us that we shall 
have kindled within us heavenly desires. 


{ SUNDAY, MARCH 28 | 


THE SPIRITUALLY UNFIT 
“OVERTAKEN IN A FAULT” 
READ GALATIANS 6:1-10 


Turre has been some concern over 
the number of men rejected by the air. 
land and sea forces of the nation on the 
grounds of physical unfitness. But it is 
a good thing that a physical examination 
is possible and men’s physical condition 
appraised. Here the Christian Church 
is at a decided disadvantage. We have 
no means of discerning any man’s spir- 
itual condition; only God knows the 
hearts of men. When men seek admis- 
sion to the Church it is humanly impos- 
sible to know whether or not they fulfill 
the conditions the Lord requires. Critics 
of the Church forget this when they de- 
inand perfect standards. 


Father, grant that in all our relations 
with men and women, we may be kind 
and charitable and understanding. 


| MONDAY, MARCH 29 | 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 
“IN THE LORD” 
READ EPHESIANS 6:1-17 


A BELOVED Christian leader, now 
well advanced in years, relates that when 
he married and established his first 
home he was showing lis father through 
it. It was a much more elaborately fur- 
nished home than either had known and 
the son felt sure his father would be 
duly impressed. He was impressed and 
appreciative but he did surprise his sol 
by saying: “This is a lovely home and 
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everything in it is fine but there isn't 
, thing in the entire house to indicate 
that you are a Christian.” The son 
knew that the rubuke was merited. 
There ought to be something distinctive 
about a Christian home. 









We thank Thee, Lord, for the sanctu- 
wy, the place where Thy honor dwelleth, 
We pray that Thou wilt help us to make 
temples for 


ur homes also 


Thee. 


] 


THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESSED” 


READ PROVERBS 





TUESDAY, MARCH 30 


AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD 


A VERY fine old Christian friend 
fied in an East city. We were unable 
to attend the funeral service but called 


















of | the previous evening to express sym- 
he § pathy to the family in their bereave- 
a | ment. The widow did a beautiful thing. 
a She called their five children—all in 
an @ middle life—into the room and said: 
ist ‘T want you all, in the presence of our 
al- friend here, to answer this question. 
ire | Did you ever know your father to do a 
ch ff mean thing to anybody?” One after an- 
ise «other of the five children answered: 
em ‘No, Mother, never.” What a_ blessed 
rd, § heritage for those children! 
m. 

Lord, we bless Thee for the example 
‘hy Bund memory of the cloud of witnesses 
all | who, in every land and in all ages, have 
‘es. [served Thee and entered into rest. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 } 





WHERE THE VICTORY IS WON 
WE WRESTLE NOT AGAINST FLESH AND 
BLOOD” 
READ EPHESIANS 6:10-24 





























ver 
air. Ove of the great figures of the early 
the § Christian Church was Saint Anthony. 
tis He fled from the city of Alexandria to 
tion Mf the lonely deserts of the Nile, and 
tion @ founded the first order of hermits. In 
irch ff that way he hoped to escape from 
ave ff temptation to evil, but in this he was 
pir- ff bitterly disappointed. He returned from 
the ff the solitudes to the city and said: “The 
mis- § ‘emptations of the silent desert were 
pos- #even greater than those of the busy 
ulfl §cty.”” Men do not get rid of their 
itics ff temptations by changing their place of 
dee fabode. The fight is spiritual and the 
victory must be spiritual. And the bat- 
tle can be won by the grace of God. 
‘ons 
kind Father forgive us that, in our folly, 






we have imagined that in some other 
circumstances life would be less difficult. 






PPP PPO OS 


HELP ME, LORD 


Oh, Lord, so many hours I've spent 










now ff On business or pleasure bent, 

when My fellow man | oft neglect 

a When by some deed | might reflect 
fur the great and loving heart of Thee. 
, and fi Help me to live consistently— 

id : ethaps another’s burden share 

de Or with some word dispel a care. 

> and —Louis Ellsworth Jaeckel 
198 BR Marc 1943 








“I knew she was too young 
to have a baby!” 
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1. That stage whisper stopped me short. What a thing to say! Here I 
thought the first visit of Dick’s two aunts had been such a success—and then 
they come out with that behind my back! I suppose I might have ignored 
it, but I decided not to. “Why, Aunt Sarah, what do you mean?” I asked. 


2. They were dismayed, but Aunt Sarah said. 


“Dear, it’s just that you don’t seem mature 
enough to bring up a baby. You want to try 
all these faney ideas. Everything has to be 
special, even the baby’s laxative!” 





4. “Yes, even a special laxative —Fletcher’s 
Castoria — made especially for children. It’s 
mild and gentle. ..safe, yet effective, for chil- 
dren from babyhood to 8 or 10 years. It’s not 
‘harsh’ or griping, like some adult laxatives 


6. “TI was just going to give Judy some now,” 
I said. “Come along and see how she likes it.” 
And they were certainly impressed when Judy 
took Fletcher’s Castoria without a protest! 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Catt Taetchict CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CuristTIAN HERALD. 
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3. “T learned that from my doctor!” T said 
“He explained that babies require different 
care from grownups. And that a baby’s deli- 
cate system needs very particular care. That's 
why I insist on special things for Judy ... 





5. “My druggist recommends Fletcher's Cas- 
loria. too. Says it’s worth knowing about, par- 
ticularly when colds are prevalent and there's 
apt to be more need for a laxative. So, I 
bought the money-saving Family Size bottle. 











As the medical profession knows, the 
chief ingredient in Fletcher's Cas- 
toria—senna—has an excellent repu- 
tation in medical literature. 















Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or di- 
gestion. In regulated doses, senna 
produces easy elimination and al- 
most never gripes or irritates. 





















Golden wheels of carrots lend color to Glorified Mashed Potatoes En Casse- 


role.. 


Giue ‘em 


. delicious and inexpensive. Courtesy National Association Service 


POTATOE 


SY ESTHER FOLEY 


HE WINDS OF MARCH can keep 

people at home, tight to the fireplace, 
close to the lamp. Only a promise of 
something equally warm, equally com- 
forting can bring them out to a church 
supper. Tempt them: with an offer of 
baked . potatoes ...the skin brown and 
crackly ...the white mealy 
steaming, aromatic, appetizing . . 


interior, 
. a food 
designed by nature to please cold noses 
and wind-parched throats. And a food 
that will wake memories. Remember the 
baked potatoes waiting in the oven of 
the coal range when you ran home from 
school at noon? The smell of potatoes 
roasting in the fire built outdoors at the 
picnic, the first frosty night in fall? 
Remember the warmth of them against 
chilled hands? 

Potatoes are under a ceiling price, but 
not under the ration book yet. The crop 
produced in 1942 is larger, but not much 
larger, than the crop harvested in 1941, 
and the demand for, and the uses of 
potatoes have so increased that they will 
not be cheap. But there is enough and 
the quality is excellent. Use them freely. 

But what to serve on them? They 
may need butter. But not too much. It 
is impossible to really moisten a baked 
potato sufficiently with butter. An 
alarming amount can be absorbed by the 
white pulp, and still it can take more 
and more. Looking at the matter with 
the tolerance born of butter scarcity (we 
have about one-fourth less butter at our 
disposal than we had last year), it is 
plain that what a potato needs is salt. 

So, when splitting the potato in the 


42 


kitchen for serving, make the slit both 
long and wide, and toss the interior with 
a fork, so that a generous sprinkle of 
salt will make it glisten. Then serve the 
butter on the side, mounted on a small 
square of bread to keep it from melting. 
The eater can add the butter bit by bit, 
until it is evenly blended. 

The butter can be stretched in various 
ways. Kept at room temperature until 
soft, it can be blended with evaporated 
or plain milk, 4% to 34 cup to a half 
pound of butter will whip to a lightness. 
This, chilled, will serve almost double the 
number of people a half pound would 
ordinarily serve. 

Gelatin and milk will give a more solid 
spread. It is not really necessary to put 
the butter over hot water unless it is 
hard indeed. Room temperature 
for an hour will soften butter enough. 
But careful directions are a help. 


very 


BUTTER STRETCHED WITH GELATIN 


1 envelope gelatin 1 14%%-ounce can evap- 
14 cup cold water orated milk 
1 pound good butter 


Soften gelatin in 144 cup cold water. 
Then place in a dish of hot water and 
stir until gelatin is thoroughly dissolved. 
Cut the butter into small pieces. Set at 
room temperature until butter is quite 
soft. Do not melt. Gradually whip the 
milk and the dissolved gelatin into the 
butter with a rotary beater or electric 
mixer. After the milk is thoroughly 
beaten into the butter, add salt to taste. 
If milk separates, keep on beating until 
it is all mixed in. Pack into dish or con- 


fashioned scalloped potatoes. 


ey y 
8 


To swell attendance at the church supper these windy nights serve old. 


Courtesy National Association Service 


Another cold night favorite is mashed 
sweet potatoes and creamed frank- 
furters. 


Courtesy Best Foods, Inc. 


My, 


A few raisins make baked apples even 
more tempting and provide an ideal 
dessert for a successful church supper 


tainer and place on ice or in a cool plat 
until hard. It should be kept in refrig 
erator when not in use. Yellow coloring 
may be added, if desired, for the sake 
of appearance. 

Note: Fresh milk may be substituted 
for the evaporated milk, in which ca 
use a pint of milk (preferably the to 
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half of a quart bottle) and soften the gel- 
atin in 14 cup milk, taken from that pint. 

The other butter alternative is marga- 
rine. And the modern margarine is a very 
good spread for bread, on potatoes or 
in any Other food where we have grown 
to want butter. But make no pretense of 
serving butter if margarine is served. It 
needs no excuse. The WPB has alloted 
the margarine manufacturers 70 per cent 
more oil than they used in 1941 to insure 
a “spread for our bread.” So use marga- 
tine and say so. The vitamized margarine 
is equal to butter in calory and in vitamin | 
A content. Margarine should not entirely 
replace butter as a food; but it is an ex- 
cellent supplement. 

Any good, large, well-shaped potato 
will bake well. For baking in quantity, 
they should be of the same size. 







































” A 400° F. oven is hot enough to cook 
old. | apotato the size of a man’s fist in an hour. 
vice | A little cooler and the potatoes will take 
about an hour and a quarter. Hotter and 

I the outside skin will cook to a brittleness 
¢~ | that will snap when the potato is slit, 
4 fj spoiling the appearance of the serving. 
The skins may be greased or not before 

—— § serving. Better, not, in these fat scarce 





days. An oven not too hot will keep the 
skin soft enough. 

The old-fashioned Waldorf salad is an 
excellent accompaniment to a large baked 
potato, and may be served on the same 
plate. To satisfy the meat need, a large 
sandwich of ground meat mixed with | 
seasonings is good, and will fit on the same 
plate. A glass, a large glass, of cold water | 
is best with a baked potato. And a r" 












































pudding with raisins is a good dessert. 














WALDORF SALAD | 


6 pounds apples 6 heads lettuce 
2 pounds celery 1 pint boiled dressing 
% cup lemon juice 2 cups cream 

2 cups walnuts 




















Select good eating apples. Quarter and 

















d core apples but do not peel. Dice in 
k- Y-inch pieces. Marinate in the lemon 
. juice. Clean celery and cut in %-inch 





pieces. Stir cream into dressing. Just be- 
fore serving mix apples and celery with | 
about one half of dressing. Place dipper 
of salad on lettuce leaf and garnish with 
ateaspoon of dressing. Sprinkle with a 
few chopped nuts. Yield: 50 servings 
with No. 12 dipper. 



































BOILED SALAD DRESSING 


1% tablespoons salt 2 quarts water 
| teaspoon paprika 2 cups (8-10) eggs, or 





4% cup dry mustard 1% cups (16-18) egg 
l cup sugar yolks 
3cups flour 214 cups vinegar 


14 cup butter or margarine 


Mix the seasonings together. Add the 
flour. Mix well. Add the water gradually 
\oprevent lumping. Cook in double boiler 
until smooth and there is no starchy taste 









sven (about 30 minutes). Beat eggs or egg 
deal yolks. Add part of cooked mixture to egg 
per yolks, then combine both mixtures and 

cook 3 minutes longer. Remove from 

stove and add vinegar and fat. Cool. Use 
ol place me half mayonnaise and one-half boiled | 
. yefriz: @ ‘essing, or with cream for fruit salads. | 
coloring ‘tld: 3. quarts. | 
he sake GROUND MEAT SANDWICH 

cups any meat, cold 6 carrots, scraped and 
stituted pM ae or organ, | chopped i: 

“4 cup mayonnaise, or 

ich case Meets celery, boiled dressing 
the top (Continued on page 53) 
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Kate Smith swaps stories 


Y. 
OU 


REMEMBER the Ri 
rout 
a winter, telling her a 
Calumet cookies and 5 cak 
the boys at Camp Callan. 
has written Kate again, 
“Why don’t 
ideas?” Mrs. 
Camp Callan 
crunchy coo 
soldier boys. 


hard-to-plan 


war workers 














2 cups sifted Swans 


isco family, don’t 


[ , r cS W vrote 
Thev’re the folks who Vv é an 
a about baking 110 dozen 
es each month for 


Well, Mrs. Rusco 
and this time— 


you give us S 
Rusco writes. 
every month, 
kies sure hit the s 
They're always go 
> Junch 


again with Mrs. RUsCo. a: anes c# 





Kate Smith 


ome new cooky 
“We still go to 
and nutty, 
pot with the 
id for those 
boxes, too.” 


an 
hou Know, Mrs. Rusco,”: Kate answers 
when you first wrote me about the hundreds 


of tasty cookies and fluffy-light cakes you 
were baking with Calumet—with never a fail- 
ure—I surely was impressed 

“And now whe 


s n T hear you're still spending 
- much time and effort baking for our soldier 
oys, well, Mrs. Rusco, I’m proud of you! 
“ és , 
"Just the other day I tried out 
recipe—Calumet Hermits. This recipe was de- 
signed for dependable, double-acting Calumet 
and, believe me, 
grand cookies!” 


a new cooky 


It turns out some mighty 


CALUMET HERMITS 
] teaspoon cinnamon Y% cup milk 
1 teaspoon mace 2 eggs, well beaten 


Down Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons Calumet 

Baking Powder 
Y, teaspoon salt 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder, salt, spices, and sugar, and sift 
together three times. Cream shorten- 
ing; add sifted dry ingredients, milk, 
and eggs, and stir until all flour is damp- 
ened; then beat vigorously 1 minute. 


Add 


raisins and 





nuts and mix well. 


1 cup sugar 1 cup raisins 


y > cup shortening Y, cup broken nut 
2 £ 42 
meats 


Drop from teaspoon on greased baking 
sheet and bake in moderate oven (350° 
F.) 15 minutes, or until done. Makes 
about 4 dozen hermits. 

NOTE: Jo keep hermits moist, store 
where there is circulation of air; not in 
air-tight container. 


(All measurements are level.) 


CALUMET 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING BAKING POWDER 


* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C BS Network 


> 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 











Stimulate 
Wartime Worship 


Now in war, your church fills 


an even more vital need in its com- 
munity. And now, in war, you can 
stimulate church interest—create a 
better atmosphere for worship—with 
Nu-Wood Interior Finish. Perhaps 
your church interior is drab and 
colorless, with cracked plaster, peel- 
ing paint. Nu-Wood, at low cost, will 
cover the old unsightly surfaces eco- 
nomically with fadeproof beauty, 
soft rich color. Perhaps you have an 
acoustical problem. Nu-Wood will 
make hearing easier in your church 
... will heighten the force and mean- 
ing of your services. Nu-Wood is per- 
manent, ends decorating bills—yet it 
is easily and quickly applied. For 
facts about Nu-Wood, mail coupon. 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 161-3, First National Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 

I want to know more about the new Nu-Wood 
Kolor-Fast and Sta-Lite. Without obligation, 
please send me complete facts for new con- 


struction [ for remodeling []. 


Name. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccs 
AddresS. sccsccccccccccccccesccccscsccccces 


CUP. acceubesncsséanedscnss cuBetsinsswes 





INSULATING 
INTERIOR 
FINISH 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
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BIBLE TEACHINGS AGAINST 
DRUNKENNESS 


Som oe 


| THERE IS A LONG story back of 
‘our first scripture reference. David had 
been driven from the Hebrew hill coun- 
try by the jealous King Saul. He had 
taken refuge at Ziklag, among Israel’s 
enemies, the Philistines. From Ziklag 
David and his outlaws raided Saul’s out- 
post garrisons, and the neighboring Ca- 
naanite tribes. The booty seized he sent 
;as gifts to friends in the hill country, to 
/hold their loyalty until he should be 
| strong enough to establish himself king 
in Hebron. 

One day while he was away, a band 
of tattered, hungry Amalekites from the 
desert attacked Ziklag, burned it, and fled 
back to the desert, taking with them a 
booty of food, clothing and slaves. The lat- 
ter could be sold in nearby Egypt for gold. 

On his return David found Ziklag in 
ruins, with the city’s stores gone. At once 
he did the ancient equivalent of “Trust 
in God and keep your powder dry.” He 
examined the portents to see if it would 
be “good luck” to pursue the Amalekites. 
It would. His cunning told him the time 
to go would be at once. The half-starved 
desert marauders would be close by. 
gorging themselves into a stupor. They 
would be in no shape to resist attack. 
In the midst of their revelry David 
swooped upon them, slaughtered all but a 
handful, recaptured their stolen booty, and 
|in addition took most of the Amalekite 
flocks and herds. A clever man, David! 
| It must be admitted that the Old 
| Testament writer had no concern here 
for the evils of drink. His interest is in 
David’s ability to turn a bad defeat into 
profitable victory by destroying an en- 
emy, rescuing his people, regaining his 
goods, and capturing new booty. Never- 
theless the fact is there: the Amalekites 
were defeated because they were drunk. 

The day before Pearl Harbor was army 
pay-day. After Pearl Harbor it was 
properly asked, “Were the soldiers too 
drunk to fight?” The Roberts report re- 
plied, “No undue drinking.” There should 

| have been none. It is shameful that 
| Christians have not more vigorously op- 
| posed the sale of liquor in the vicinity 
\of Army camps. Liquor impairs both 
morale and morality. 


THE PASSAGE FROM Isaiah de- 


scribes the city of Samaria as the “crown 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


by Chester Warren 2uimby 


SD DD | | ED) ED |) ED (DD) my 


and pride of Ephraim,” that is, as the 
glory of the northern kingdom of Israel. 
A proud and lovely city, the prophet de- 
clares that before a hostile invasion it will 
wither like a banquet garland, or like an 
early ripe fig in June, and be swallowed 
in a gulp. Because its leaders are drunk- 
ards. Times of national crisis require clear 
heads, a steady purpose, shrewd plan- 
ning. But Israel is led by wine-drugged 
men, who lack the self-discipline, the 
clear perception of vital issues, the wise 
programs and effective action needed to 
insure safety in time of national crisis. 
National dangers require sober leaders. 


PAUL’S WORDS in Galatians give 
warning that liquor keeps bad company. 
His Satanic Majesty, Strong Drink, has 
as a retinue a whole broed of devils— 
fornication, idolatry, sorcery, strife, jeal- 
ousies, factions, heresies, none of which 
can inherit the Kingdom of God. When 
men begin to drink, all the dark evils of 
flesh and spirit begin to manifest them- 
selves: sexual lust, false loyalties, super- 
stitions, quarrels, envyings, hatreds and 
foolish beliefs. When you marry liquor 
you must expect all its relatives and in- 
laws to move in with you. All chance of 
true piety vanishes. 


FOR TODAY: Military victory means 
military sobriety; national safety means 
sober leadership; a godly society means 
sober citizens. It was so in Bible days. 
Is it true now? 


IN THE 
UPPER ROOM 


JOHN 13, 14 


MAR. 
14 


Som -—_ 


“JESUS, KNOWING THAT .... he 
came forth from God, and goeth unto 
God, riseth from supper, and_ layeth 
aside his garments; and he took a towel, 
and girded himself.” In fullest conscious- 
ness that “he came forth from God, and 
goeth unto God,” Jesus did his humblest 
earthly act. He is both the divine Son 
and the divine Slave. 

In the ancient Orient slaves wore the 
minimum clothing: a single garment 
belted with a rope. To his disciples Jesus, 
having laid aside his outer clothing and 
wrapped his under-garment about with a 
towel as an improvised rope girdle, ap- 
peared as a common slave. A slave had 
few rights, fewer hopes, no rewards and 
no thanks. This chapter might be entitled 
(Continued on page 62) 
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(Continued from page 33) 


straight ahead of him while his thoughts 
groped back into the past to the shadowy 
figure that was his mother. Courage! It 
was strange that the word should remind 
him of her, but somehow the association 
was there. 

Slowly, he drew a heavy signet ring 
from the little finger of his left hand. 
“This belonged to my mother’s father.” he 
said. “It has his initial on it. He gave the 
ring to my mother when he died, and she 
left it to me. It has no real value, but 1 
wouldn’t part with it for the world. So if 
you'll keep it for me, it'll be a sort of 
pledge that I won't run out on you.” 

Sally took the ring gravely, and slipped 
it onto her middle finger. 

“[’ll keep it for you, Jerry,” she said. 
“What did you say the initial was?” 

“It’s the same as yours,” replied Jerry. 
“C, as in Cavanagh.” 

“Or perhaps in this case,” said Sally, 
“C as in courage.” 

Jerry remembered that phrase. He 
needed to remember it for many days, for 
it took courage to do what he was trying 
to do. Courage to plod endlessly through 
streets where the pavement burned 
through shoe-leather and the sun stood 
straight up in the sky. Courage to storm 
the impersonal granite skyscrapers that 
housed advertising agencies where no one 
knew or cared about Jerry Rockwell. 

At night, when Jerry dragged his burn- 
ing feet up the dark, endless stairs, there 
was only the thought of Sally to keep him 
going. From the start he had refused to 
contemplate falling in love with her until 
he had some sort of security to offer her. 
But more and more he had come to de- 
pend on her to supply the optimism he 
so sorely lacked, and to let him borrow 
from her splendid store of courage. 

“But it’s so unfair.” Jerry said des- 
perately one night. “I want to work, I 
can do good work. But nobody gives me 
a chance to prove it. All I ask for is the 
right to make a living. That’s not asking 
too much, is it?” 

“It’s the same thing as the right to 
live,” said Sally, ‘and that seems like a 
good deal, these days. Think of the people 
in Europe! I wouldn’t change places with 
them for all the tea in China.” 

Jerry turned abruptly and looked at her 
in the fading light as if he had never seen 
her before. 

“You mean,” he said at length, “that 
you’d rather be sitting here with me than 
ina Park Avenue penthouse?” 

“That’s just what I mean,” said Sally. 

And she did not move when. despite all 
his resolutions, he leaned down and kissed 
her. 

So Jerry had something else to remem- 
ber as he made his dreary rounds with the 
smell of hot asphalt in his nostrils and the 
taste of disappointment bitter upon his 
tongue. And he needed the memory to 
sustain him, for instead of growing easier 
with time, his task became harder. Then 
one day he paused before an office door, 
unable to force himself to play the solemn 
farce again. And in that moment he ad- 
mitted defeat. 

“You’re licked,” he told himself grimly. 
“You’re washed up. Why fool yourself 
any longer? You may as well take your 
few remaining pennies before winter 
comes, before it is too late, and go back 
Marcu 1943 
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Post Chapel at Waco Army Flying School, Waco, Texas. 
Pews by American Seating Company 





























Miticary and Naval Authorities have given much 
thought to providing for the spiritual needs of our fighting men. 
More than 80 per cent of the officers and enlisted personnel in 
the Army and Navy regularly attend religious services at army 
camps, land bases or aboard ship. This is, indeed, a tribute to 
those responsible for such planning, and attests to the high char- 
acter and devotion of Americans at war. 















































Many of these Army and Navy Service Chapels are provided 
with seating and furniture built by the American Seating Com- 
pany. This ecclesiastical furniture, designed and executed by 
our master craftsmen, contributes much tothe ¢ 
atmosphere of reverence found in service chapels. A 


















































It is a privilege to have played a part in this 
essential program. 





















































GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


World's leader in public seating * Manufacturers of Pews, Carved Memorials, Pulpits 


and Sanctuary Furniture * Seating Equipment for Schools and all Public Buildings 




















Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 

















Put your money in our “Bonds 
of Blessings” which give you the 
uttermost in safety and income 
. . . guaranteed for life. This 
world-wide organization has al- 
ways gleaned the field thorough- 
ly to win souls, relieve suffering, 
and spread the Gospel. 


A Salvation Army 
INCOME GIFT CONTRACT 
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The proved integrity and protective 
assets of this respected organization 


are back of your investment. 
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home where some one will feed and shel- 
ter you out of respect for your father’s 
memory.” 

He dreaded the ordeal of telling Sally 
of his decision. For several days she had 
been abnormally quiet, almost depressed. 
She seemed dreadfully tired; there were 
dark smudges under her eyes; and her soft 
young mouth was set in a thin line. 

Next morning Jerry rose early and 
packed his few belongings. Then he sat 
down and wrote a note to Sally. It was 
very short. He asked her to try to under- 
stand why he was leaving, to write to him 
sometimes. He waited until after nine 
o’clock before delivering it to be sure that 
she would have gone to work for the day. 

When he came out onto the landing 
with the note in his hand, he saw Mrs. 
Burkin standing beside Sally’s door talk- 
ing to a strange man with a professional 


| air. 


“Her condition,” the man was saying, 
“is not immediately dangerous. Probably 


|nothing but grippe, brought on by a chill 


and low resistance due to undernourish- 
ment.” 

He turned back into the room and 
closed the door. 

“Sally!” cried Jerry and tried to brush 
Mrs. Burkin aside. 

“Just a moment, young man,” said that 
lady. “You can’t go in there. You heard 
what the doctor said.” 

“T will go in there,” shouted Jerry. 
“What’s wrong with her?” 

“Nothing much,” said Mrs. Burkin 
firmly. ‘You can see her in a few minutes. 
Meanwhile if you want to be useful why 
don’t you run down to the corner and 
telephone the young lady’s employers that 
she won’t be in today?” 

He ran all the way to the drugstore, 
found the number of her office, dialed it, 
and asked to speak to Sally herself, in- 
tending to explain her absence to the per- 
son who answered her telephone. 

“Sorry,” said the operator, “Miss 
Cavanagh no longer works here. She left 
several days ago.” 

There was a click and the connection 
was broken. For a moment Jerry rattled 
the hook furiously, convinced there had 
been a mistake. And then he began to re- 


|member Sally’s reticence about her job. 
| The weary air of discouragement that she 
|had tried so hard to conceal. 


But why 
hadn’t she told him? 

He left the drugstore and dashed back 
to the house, anger rising in him against 


ithe people who could have done such a 


thing to Sally, to the finest girl that 
ever. ..... 

“Sally!” he said. 

She lay in bed with a hectic flush on her 
thin wistful face, eyes dull with fever. 
But they brightened when she saw him. 

“Hi, Jerry,” she said, in a gallant at- 
tempt at gaiety. “Guess you missed all 
the fun last night when Mrs. Burkin 
thought she was going to have a corpse 
on her hands.” 

“Sally,” he said, “what happened to 
your job? Why did they fire you?” 

She turned her head away and stared 
at the dusty window pane. 

“They didn’t fire me,” she said at last. 
“hilett.” 

“You left,” repeated Jerry, unbelieving. 
“But why on earth... .” 

“Oh,” said Sally, “it was just one of 


| those things. It seems my boss didn’t take 
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me out of the filing room just to do his 
typing. He had other ideas, and when I 
didn’t agree—well. . . .” 

Jerry’s fists clenched. “Ill kill him. 
I'll break every bone in his body. I'll... .” 

Sally silenced him with a look. “It’s no 
use, Jerry,” she said wearily. “You’d just 
get yourself in trouble. This sort of thing 
has happened before. I’ve lost other jobs. 
But sometimes—” she stopped and made 
a helpless little gesture with her hands 
— “it seems so—, so unfair. Sometimes 
I wonder. .. .” She paused, and for the 
first time since he had known her Jerry 
saw tears in Sally’s eyes. 

Strangely, he knew what to do. He sat 
down on the edge of the bed, took her in 
his arms and kissed away the tears. He 
said a lot of foolish, comforting things, 
and all the while the love and wonder 
grew upon him, love for the girl who had 
shared his burdens while hiding her own. 

“Wait here for me,” said Jerry sud- 
denly, as if she could go away. 

He ran into his room and opened his 
packed suitcase. From the bottom he took 
out some advertising copy he had been 
working on at nights. And then he left 
the house. Not slowly and reluctantly, as 
in the past, but with a long purposeful 
stride. When he came to the offices of 
Ritter & Co. he did not pause at the re- 
ception desk but went straight to the door 
marked R. J. Blake. 

Mr. Blake was somewhat surprised to 
see his office invaded by a tall, grim 
young man who came forward without 
preliminaries and slapped some papers on 
his desk. 

“Look those over, Mr. Blake,” said the 
young man in an assured voice, “and 
you'll see why I’m ready to go back to 
work for you.” 

Obligingly Mr. Blake looked, but not 
before he had cast a pentrating glance 
upon the face of the visitor. 

“Hm,” he said. ‘“You’re Rockwell. 
aren’t you? But you seem different.” 

“Perhaps it’s because I’m no_ longer 
afraid of you,” suggested the astonishing 
young man. 

“Perhaps,” agreed Mr. Blake dryly. 
“may I ask what has brought about this 
—er, change? Are you in love, by any 
chance?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jerry Rockwell, “I am.” 

Mr. Blake glanced down quickly and 
shuffled the papers on his desk. “Rock- 
well,” he said finally, “actually there’s no 
place for you here, but I’m inclined to 
think that in your present state of mind 
you can make one for yourself. The 
reason that we fired you before was 
simply that of all the young men in our 
employ, you seemed to have the least in- 
spiration. You know, there are lots of 
people like you who can’t seem to get 
started as long as they have only them- 
selves to worry about. But give them 
somebody else to fight for and there’s 
nothing they won’t do—even to beardiny 
a personnel manager in his den!” 

“And so,” said Jerry later as he sat on 
the edge of Sally’s bed, “he told me to 
report on Monday. And he asked me when 
the wedding would be—” 

“Wedding?” said Sally. 
not even engaged yet!” 

“Oh, but we are,” replied Jerry, chang- 
ing his grandfather’s ring from Sally’s 
middle finger to her fourth one. “You've 
just been wearing this in the wrong place.” 
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We had many 
Christmas cards and 
appreciated them all 
but I will say that 
when Mrs. Preacher 
and I were opening 
them up and came 
across one from a 
fellow we had heard 
nothing from _ for 
quite a number of 
years, Our joy was 
very great. For it was from a man who 
came to us for a refuge and home direct 
from the penitentiary, and who had been 
in various jails and prisons for over 12 
years. It must have been some 15 years 
ago that he was with us for six months. 
He came to see us several times and once, 
I believe, brought his bride and then for 
several years we heard nothing and were 
abit concerned. But now comes a beauti- 
ful card and on it his address in Hartford, 
and we will most certainly look him up. 
It is interesting for Mrs. Preacher and 
me to go over this list of 16 men and boys 
that have stayed with us for various 
lengths of time and note how they have 
come on. And how have they? Well, it 
isn’t for us to say, only it might seem to 
us that they have been none the worse for 
their stay with us. 
























The children gave me a nice watch 
chain for Christmas—the one I had had 
for so many years had lost all its plate 
from wear, It fastens to a watch I have 
had for 44 years—since I was ordained to 
the ministry. I opened my speech before 
the New York Rotary Club at the Hotel 
Commodore the other day by putting the 
watch down on the desk and _ suggesting 
to them the number of sermons the watch 
had timed in 44 years and “never stopped 
me yet.” 












The Preacher reads and studies time 
tables so much that he took a text for a 
sermon from them last Sunday: “Subject 
to Change Without Notice.” It is claimed 
that the really great people are those that 
tan be subject to change without notice 
in life, and take it without flying off the 
hooks or heading for a nervous break- 
down. I knew one woman who lost her old- 
est child and said “I shall never smile 
again.” I guess she never did, but she had 
lour other lovely children. What kind of a 
home was it for them? That wasn’t right, 
Was it? We must realize we are all “sub- 
ject to change without notice,’ and take 
things as they come and not go to pieces. 
Another woman I know lost her only boy 
—a wonderful boy and her only support— 
but people said, “It’s wonderful how she 
bears it!” Her daughter missed but one 
Sunday at the organ in church and the 
mother was away but once from her pew. 
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No Need to Hem and Haw 
Give her this booklet 


to read— now! 


WHY get all involved trying to explain the 
facts of menstruation to your little girl ::: 
when there’s a simple, easy way to do this 
dreaded task? 

Let the new booklet “As One Girl To Another” 
do this job for you! It will spare you a ses- 
sion that may only end in confusion, and 
embarrassment. 

Even more important, it will provide your 
daughter with a handbook of information she 
can refer to .: : information about dancing, 
swimming, bathing, athletics, social contacts, 
good grooming, etc. Information a girl needs 
to safeguard her health and happiness during 
these formative years of her life. 

So don’t delay. Send today for your copy 
of this interesting booklet. It is a free gift 
from the makers of Kotex*Sanitary Napkins. 


(*%T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 





> 
FREE! 


Mail this coupon to: Post Office Box 3434, 
Dept. CH-3, Chicago, Illinois 





Please send me FREE booklet, ““As One Girl To Another” 
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it’s NEW 
ins DIFFERENT 


THE EASTER STORY IN FULL- 
COLOR CONTINUOUS PICTURES 


The Life of CHRIST 
Visualized -poox 3 


One picture is worth ten thousand words, 
they say. Well, here are 227 pictures cover- 
ing the important events of “The Last 
Week” in the Life of Christ. 


With these pictures, four famous Biblical 
artists illustrate the Triumphal Entry, 
Trial, Crucifixion, Resurrection, Appear- 


ances to the Disciples, and Ascension — | 


the entire Easter story. 


It’s an authentic, reverent, full-color pic- 
ture strip translation—not a cartoon book. 
A beautiful, serious work that every Chris- 
tian from 9 to 90 will be happy to own. 
Order from your bookstore now for Easter! 
Or if he does not haveit, write us, Dept. CH-3 


35c ea., $3.50 a doz. with Gift Envelopes 


* BOOK I is also available at 35c. 
BOOK II on Jesus’ Ministry may 
not be issued until 1944, because of 
paper shortage. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 


8th and Cutter Streets Cincinnati, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 28) 


“Give them ‘Loch Lomond,’” whis- 
pered Jane Hollis, for she knew the ap- 
peal of folk songs long known and well 
remembered. 

The response was enthusiastic. ‘Let’s 
have ‘Silver Threads Among the Gold,’ 
someone called from the audience. Folks 
who had yawned through the earlier part 
|of the evening were suddenly hungry for 
| music. 
| “Curious,” thought Jerry Mead, “how 
these old ballads seem to touch every 
heart,” as song after song was called for 
and he saw Professor Channing, Peter 
Goss and Uncle Nathan equally appreci- 
ative. “And how Nancy plays them! How 
did she meet up with Jane Hollis, I won- 
|der?” He regarded the slim young mu- 
| sician with ounied scrutiny. 

There was another surprise in store for 
| Nancy that evening. As the audience 
trooped out under the stars, Nancy halt- 
ingly tried to express to Ann Crosby, and 
/to her distinguished guest all that the 
| wonderful evening had meant to her. 

“Tll_ never forget it, never in this 
world,” she said fervently to Jane Hollis. 
That understanding person laid her hand 
on the green-clad shoulder, and said: 

“I’m turning you over to Ann’s care. 
She’s a good friend to have, as I dis- 
covered long ago.” 
| “Come up to see me soon, Nancy, and 
bring your flute,’ Ann Crosby said. 
“We've discovered that you are a prac- 
' tical young person. Figurativ ely speaking, 
'there’s many a calf in a well here on 
Deerwander; and perhaps you and I can 
work together on getting them out.” 


| “Calves in wells!” Jerry, overhearing, 


snorted. “What in the dickens. Elva, does 
| that mean?” 

But on the tender subject of wells and 
calves and stout women. Elva thought it 
best to hold her peace. 

The “turkery,” as Jerry termed it, 
claimed more and more of Nancy’s time 
and interest as the spring advanced. Sixty 
turkey chicks broke their shells, and 
thrived notably and with few fatalities so 
long as the hens were confined in their 
coops. When June brought the end of the 
school year, the gawky, long-legged chicks 
were feathered and large enough to wan- 
der afield with their mothers. Then 
dangers beset them, and Nancy’s troubles 
began, for she soon discovered that con- 
stant vigilance was the price of their 
safety. 

Elva was spending the summer vacation 
at home, sewing and resting, but was of 
little help in the housework; so Nancy had 
to divide her time as best she could be- 
tween the poultry, the garden, and the 
canning of all the vegetables and wild ber- 
ries possible for another year. The store 
sales had stopped, however, with the clos- 
ing of school, so that was one task less. 

The hour of the day she liked best that 
summer was that before sunset when, tak- 
| ing her flute, she set off over the fields and 
pastures in search of her turkey flock, 
| which wandered far for bugs and seeds 
|and grasshoppers, and whose homing in- 
stinct seemed woefully lacking. Zeke 
| would hear the fluted notes from a dis- 
tance, and seldom failed to reply with a 
lordly gobble; and so reveal the flock’s 
whereabouts. 

Shepherding the flock homeward when 


‘turkeys. 


the sunset light was tinging the mountain- 
side with rose, and the western sky was 
filled with glory, Nancy would breathe 
her joy in the free outdoor life into her 
flute. Many a time some wayfarer on the 
lonely road, or a distant neighbor work- 
ing afield, would stop to listen to the 
sweet, wild songs until they faded to the 
merest echo. 

Some accidents were bound to happen, 
and more times than Nancy knew, some 
member of the flock was saved from dis- 
aster, for everyone on the mountain had a 
guardian eye on the “Little Piper's” 
turkeys. Jerry saved the anguished day 
when, with the aid of Samp, he dis- 
covered the lost flock at twilight, Zeke 
contentedly roosting on a rail and the 
mother-hens brooding the young chicks in 
a fence corner of the woodlot, and shooed 
them into a pasture sheepfold and shut 
them safely in from prowling marauders. 

It was on a hot July evening that Nancy 
got a late start in rounding up the flock. 

Changing into her work-clothes and 
catching up her flute, she hurried anx- 
iously up through the mountain pastures. 
She searched the stump-lot where for the 
past few nights she had found her 
charges, but there was not a turkey in 
sight. In the tall grass of a cleared field 
beyond there were wavering paths which 
showed the direction the flock had taken. 

Nancy hastened up across the little field 
and into a belt of woodland. She had 
never been so high on the mountain be- 
fore. She sounded long, shrill notes on 
her flute, but no welcome gobble from 
Zeke answered. MHurrying through a 
stand of low-growing hemlocks, she ran 
almost full tilt into a wire fence. 

The fence was a high and a stout one, 
but it had proved no obstruction to the 
They had gone over or under 
it. for peering through the barbed wires, 
Nancy caught a glimpse of the last strag- 
glers oi the flock disappearing into a 
covert of laurel and other shrubs which 
bordered the shore of a small pond, into 
which fell a bright little cascade of water 
from over high rocks. At the head of the 
pond, under a wide-spreading oak tree, 
there was visible one end of a brown log- 
cabin, on which a grape vine was neatly 
trellised. 

“Jonathan Crag’s place!” exclaimed 
Nancy. “But I’ve got to get those tur- 
keys out!” 

Under the bottom wire she found a 
hollow, through which she wriggled, prick- 
ing her shoulders and tearing her dress, 
but gaining the forbidden ground inside 
the inclosure. 

In the deepening twilight she edged 
along beside the fence, hoping to gain the 
shore of the pond without crossing the 
wide intervening space. As long as she 
kept close to the wires she could dodge 
under, if danger threatened. Thus ° 
she had seen only a woodchuck sitting 
up quietly on his burrow. 

The fence led toward a disused saw- 
mill near the lower end of the pond. This 
old mill was a partial ruin, its great water- 
wheel mossy and broken, and there was 
only a trickle of water down the brook- 
bed from the closed dam above, which 
held back the mountain stream to make 
the placid pond that glimmered peace- 
fully through the trees. 

As Nancy approached the abandoned 
building, to which the fence seemed to be 
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securely fastened, she heard a commotion 
among the turkeys in the laurel thicket. 
Zeke was gobbling in his most strident 
tones, and the hens were making equally 
excited and warning sounds. There was 
a tumult of wings as the flock soared into 
the high trees. 

But Nancy promptly forgot her anxiety 
concerning the turkeys’ safety, for charg- 
ing down the shore of the pond, barking 
furiously, a great wolf-like dog bounded 
into view, heading directly for the tres- 
passer. 

Nancy sprang to the fence, but the bot- 
tom wire was close to the ground and there 
was no time to hunt a hollow place where 
she could squeeze under. The old mill 
was close at hand and a broken board in 
its gable end gave entrance. Nancy crept 
through the narrow opening into its dark 
interior. 

Crouching down close to the wall, for 
she dared not venture farther for fear 
of a broken floor or a pitfall, Nancy shiv- 
ered at the deep baying of the dog out- 
side. “Just as if he had treed a cat.” she 
thought indignantly. The howling ceased 
and she heard the dog brush against the 
side of the mill. sniffing. Then his shaggy 
head was thrust into the opening. 

“Out of here!” shrieked Nancy in a 
panic. The flute was in her hand and she 
struck blindly at the intruder. Not quite 
reaching him. she put the flute to her lips 
and sent blast after blast of shrill discords 
into the dog’s anguished ears. 

With a yelp of dismay, the head was 
speedily withdrawn; but Nancy had no 
further thought to bestow on the dog, 
being astounded by the effect of the notes 
as they reverberated through the old mill. 
A rumble began under the roof and grew 
steadily in volume until all the dark in- 
terior was full of eerie whisperings and a 
ghostly stir, mingled with such squeaking 
and hissing and whirring that the girl hid 
her head in her arms, terrified. 

Leathery wings brushed and flapped 
about her and claws were tangled in her 
hair. Just at the beginning of the commo- 
tion there was a startled snort as the dog 
leaped away from the opening, out of 
which poured a stream of living creatures. 

Nancy’s fears lessened as the noise 
gradually ceased and she drew a long sigh 
of relief as the last of the stragglers flew 
out into the twilight on their hunt for 
nocturnal insects. 

“You can come out now,” a quiet voice 
spoke outside her refuge, and Nancy 
peered forth to see Jonathan Crag stand- 
ing nearby, his restraining hand on the 
head of a great shaggy gray dog. 

Standing thus beside his master, tongue 
lolling, the great plume of his tail over 
his back, the beast looked so much less 
formidable that Nancy ventured to 
emerge from her retreat. 

“T saw the turkeys and heard the dis- 
tress signals of our mountain piper,” 
Jonathan Crag said gravely, though there 
was a glint of amusement in his keen eyes 
at Nancy’s flushed and angry glare at her 
late pursuer. “Russ here showed me 
where to look. I am afraid your reception 
was most inhospitable.” 

“I—I suppose it was trespassing,” fal- 
tered Nancy. “But,” plucking up a little 
spirit, “if that were my dog I’d teach him 
better manners than to scare the breath 
out of anybody that—that came calling.” 

(Continued on page 52) 
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“We Cry Unto Thee 
For Help” 


Seventeen sick and wounded, 
and a crew of six, in an army transport 
plane crash-landed on a coral reef, the 
water waist-high in the shattered cabin. 
For four days, in thirst, hunger and 
pain, they waited for a rescue that 
might never come. On the fifth long day 
of waiting, a nineteen-year-old boy, sick 
with malaria and with wounds in his 
side and back, remembered it was Sun- 
day. Church services were being held 
back home. There in the lone Pacific, 
they too held service. “Oh most power- 
ful and glorious Lord God? they prayed, 
“we cry unto Thee for help? Before 
another Sunday, help did come. 

You may not be able to shoulder a 
gun. You may not have to share with 
our boys the terrible hardships of bat- 








tle. But there is one thing you can do. 
You can see to it that, through the 
American Bible Society, the Word of 
God is made available to our Armed 
Forces wherever they are, so that some- 
time, somewhere in the jungle or desert, 
those boys of ours—facing the supreme 
test of their courage— may find comfort, 
strength, and perhaps deliverance. 
And for the future —remember, when 
you buy an American Bible Society An- 
nuity Agreement, your money will not 
only help further the work of distri- 
buting the Bible and New Testaments 
to the young men of all races and of all 
lands in years to come, at the same time 
you receive as high as 7% returns. Do 
not fail! Investigate this Plan at once! 
Send for the booklet “A Gift That Lives” 





ne URGENT! MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

7 ee Eo oe Pee. > ee i 
| Dl American Bible Society, | 
fm ASSURED Bible House, New York, N. Y. | 
| (— Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-75 | 
| entitled “A Gift That Lives” | 
| CII enclose 6.......... to provide Testaments for our boys. | 
| | 
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Would you like to own 
this sailboat? 


Imagine the fun of racing along in a 
spanking breeze with a gay, light- 
hearted crew aboard! Just remember 
this, in an Axis-dominated world, 
you wouldn’t be allowed to own a 
sailboat, a rowboat or a canoe. You 
couldn’t even call your soul your 
own. So trim sail now and buy all 
the War Bonds and Stamps you can. 
It’s the quickest way we know for 
every one to help lick the Axis. And, 
incidentally, if you buy lots of them 
now, you may have enough to cash 
in after the war and buy yourself a 
sailboat just like the one that’s 
shown above. This advertisement 
contributed by the makers of 
Sani-Flush and Mel’o 


Book of Sunday 


FREE “Sticot necas 


We have the supplies you need for every day in the 
Sunday School year: visual aids of all sorts, hand- 
work material, attendance aids, gifts and awards, 
Bibles, Testaments, Bible art materials, child evangel- 
ism supplies, including the latest in flannelgraph 
figures and accessories...everything to meet the new 
pedagogical trends in Church and Sunday School. 


+ Send for Your Copy Today 


Our complete line is presented in a big 100-page 
FREE book...an encyclopedia of ideas, original 
material and quality supplies. Pastors, Superintend- 
k ents, Sunday School Workers—Write for it Today! 
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| listened to my friend and said, “No 


| beginning to regret my action. 





; wandered about the streets, 


|I returned to the sea. 
|a lonely evening I stood looking into the 
| incoming tide, thinking of the a 


| 
. . . ” | 
| boy, Willie and meet me in heaven.’ * 





A DREAM OFHEAVEN 


@ TWENTY EXCITING CHAPTERS! 
Rebecca Springer’s beautiful vision of heaven. Reunion of 
loved ones, our home life in heaven, etc. Describes the 
crystal sea, great cities, etc. An actual experience! 

@ HAS HELPED THOUSANDS! 
‘‘The grandest book I ever read,’’ says one reader... 
and another, ‘‘It is wonderful and very unusual.’’ 
¢ A BOOK OF COMFORT 
‘*Intra Muros’’ is of vital importance to you, if you’ve 
been separated from one who was dear to you. You'll 
treasure this blessed book! Ideal gift for those who mourn. 


© OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 
Order your copy to-day and see for yourself why thousands 
have praised this great book. Illustrated. Postpaid only 
$1.00. The edition is limited . . . so order at once. 


Gospel Art Shoppe, Dept. C-2, Rowan, Iowa 
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(Continued from page 36) 
“the gang.” I could hold my rum, the 
other lads would boast and I would swell 
with pride. Perhaps I would be carried 
unconscious over the ship’s side at times, 
but I “belonged.” 

Then we came to New York. It was 
Second Steward William Stewart now of 
the H.M.S. Blake. We were in for the 
World’s Fair of 1893 and a happy, rowdy 
crew were we. I had had two years to 
get my legs now, and I believed I was 
part of that life which I had dreamed 
about back there near Port Royal’s surf. 
I did not know that I was an alien sailing 


| on God’s sea and sneering at His message. 


I wanted new experiences, new scenes. 


'So at the urging of a friend, I left the 


Blake. Yl never forget the pleading of 
one young officer the last morning: “Don’t 
be a fool Stewart, stay with us.” But I 
* Yet 
even before the ship lifted anchor, I was 
I had 
made a mistake and I would never see 
my mother again. The ship sailed away; 
my friend and I found work in a New 


| York restaurant. 


Then I fell in love. She was sweet and 
clean and brought something new and 
good into my life. We were to be mar- 
ried. I quit drinking, temporarily. Per- 
haps she sensed that it might be only 
temporary. One day she sent me a letter. 
There was to be no marriage. 

It was the climax of events that began | 
that day on the Canada when I stowed | 
away my Bible and at the same ~ 
stowed away my strength. I raged 
blamed the girl, the world, ae 
and everyone but myself. And I headed | 
for the nearest bar. I drank day and! 
night, spending my savings, losing my 
job, forgetting a white-haired English 
woman who watched the postman as day 
after day he passed by her door without 
stopping. 

Life lost all its for me. I) 
my clothes 
unkempt. Three weeks of this and “‘des- 
3 itself were mild”, as the poet said. 

I decided to kill myself. | 

To carry out this final act of weakness, | 


On the docks on | 


meaning 


ness it would bring. And as I gazed, a 
sudden flash of recollection came to my | 
mind. Words spoken by my aged grand- | 
mother in Jamaica when she was dying, | 
before I had put out to sea. “Be a good 


laughed into the murmur of 
“Meet her 
have 1?” 

I didn’t jump. Instead I wandered 
about the street, too sick of soul to| 
want food, drink or rest. And God, as | 
he directs all things, directed my feet that | 
night to the Bowery, to a building from 
which came strange and yet familiar 
music. I halted, looked inside. There | 
was neither bar nor smell of whiskey. But | 
there was the music of an organ and I) 
went inside and slunk into the last seat | 
at the invitation of a man at the door. | 

It was a mission. In the back of my | 
cloudy memory I thought of how “the 
gang” would have laughed at me; William | 
Stewart who had “belonged” was now | 
listening to a “sky pilot” reading from 


the 
What 


tide: 


in heaven. chance | 
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6 Early Vegetables 10¢ 


Last Spring we planted 6-Varieties Early Vege- 
tables in our Trial Gardens to find how many 
Vegetables could be Produced from the Seeds 
Planted. Seeds were counted, and the number 


planted is given below...Here Are The Results: 


BEET, Early Red 
50 Seeds, Produced 44 Beets 


LETTUCE, Earliest Leaf 
200 Seeds, Produced 129 Plants 


TURNIP, Early 6-Weeks 
200 Seeds, Produced 172 Turnips 


CARROT, Golden Beauty 
100 Seeds, Produced 67 Carrots 


RADISH, Earliest Red 
75 Seeds, Produced 59 Radishes 


TOMATO, Early Burbank 
25 Seeds, Produced 21 Plants 
and 765 Tomatoes | 
Above 6-Varieties were grown |X 
on plot of ground 10x25 feet. 


If you want lot of Early Vegetables that can be 
grown ona small plot of ground, Plant these Sic 
Varieties of Tested Seeds, 

We guarantee each Pkt. will contain More Seeds 
than we planted, and we will mail one of each, all 
6 Pkts. for 10c...or 3 Pkts. each, 18 Pkts. 25c. 
MILLS 1943 Seed Book is FREE...0ur 5¢th Year, 


F.B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 25 ROSE HILL,N.Y. 


5’ Poa alc dace| t Bes MOI 
Nie co : 


To acquaint you with my Outstand- 
ing Bargain Offers in Plants—Bulbs 
— Seeds — Shrubs and Nursery Items I will WW 
send you 3 Giant Flowering Chrysan- mA 
themums for 10c with copy of my ¥ e] 
FREE Big lllustrated 1943 Catalog— 
featuring more than 150 New and 
Rare House Plants —and thousands of garden 
items at Bargain Prices. Send 10c tocover post- 81 
age o-~ — *Mums, or Postal for Catalog Alone. 
eon BEE E— GREAT NORTHERN SEED C 
ARLOTTE M. HAINES Now owned and consolidated with 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN rockrono. n:. 


Join ll 


One of the most practical, h 
generous tract plans ever 

offered. For only $1.00 a U 
year you receive 25 new 


tracts monthly, samples of new unusual tracts 
and booklets, bi-monthly paper. With $2.00 sub- 
scription for 50 tracts, a double-compartment 
tract holder sent free. Join now! Write Dept. C. H. 


| Tract-of-the-Month Club, 322 W.Washington,Chicago 


oo YOU 
TL baa) 


STOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have, Make yourself free 
and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
jurious effect of tobacco and of a 
treatment which has re- 

lieved many men, 


30 Years In Business 


THE NEWELL COMPANY 
139 Clayton Sta,, St. Louis, Mo. 


Burpee'sH.2 
EGETABLES 


The Best Seeds that Grow, 
specially selected for 
your Victory Garden 

Burpee’s Dollar Garden—15 Packets 
Enough seed to planta garden 20 x 30 ft. 
Bush Beans (1 green, 1 wax), Tomato, 
Carrot, Chard, Sweet Corn, Cucumber, 
Lettuce, Onion, Parsley, 2 Radishes, $s 
.*” Beet, Squash, Turnip (value $1.70).. 
Burpee’s Two-Dollar Garden 
=~ Enough seed to plant a garden 40x $ 
60 ft. 25 Varieties (value $3.45).. 2 
Burpee’s Three-Dollar Garden 
Enough seed to plant a large 
garden 50 x 100 ft. s 
30 Varieties (value $4.80).. 3 
Au postpaid, anywhere mm U, S. 


W. Atlee! Burpee Co. 


689 Burpee Building, Philadsipnia, Pa. 


(or) Clinton, towa 
0 Send Burpee'’s Dollar Garden 

_| Send Burpee’s Two-Dollar Garden. $2 

(| Send Burpeo’s 3-Doliar Garden....$3 


Enclosed is $......00000+. 
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Isaiah: “But He was wounded for our 
transgressions; He was bruised for our 
iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him; and with His stripes we 
are healed.” 

Then the preacher started telling Christ’s 
life story; telling it simply and plainly 
to the wrecks of men seated before him. 
I listened and that black cloud on my 
brain was slowly lifting. 

The man behind the simple pulpit 
began the story of a young man who 
had left home and wandered into strange 
and unholy fields. That man was I, I said 
to myself, my breath choking up as I 
bent my head. That man is I. And sud- 
denly I seemed to see a vision and hear 
a voice crying: “For you, it was for you!” 

When the preacher asked us to pray, 
I fell on my knees before him. “I don’t 
deserve God’s help. I was going to kill 
myself tonight.” 

He looked at me. “Kill yourself? Why 
don’t you ask God’s help? Please let me 
pray with you.” 

As I knelt there, unfamiliar prayers 
rolling slowly off my tongue and with that 
kind voice near me, a great burden slowly 
lifted. It was as if a ship with her bow 
submerged under a huge wave had lifted 
herself free of the water and found the 
sun again on her decks. 

Later the man talked to me. I tumbled 
out my story. He listened sympathetical- 
ly. “Will you come back to the Bowery 
Mission tomorrow night?” he said. “We 
can help you.” 

That night I walked the streets for 
hours. Life seemed new; I looked at 
people and the stars. I had been reborn. 
Later I dug down into my pocket, found 
twenty cents and spent fifteen of it for a 
bed in a flophouse. With the remaining 
pennies I bought a stamp and a piece of 
stationery. Under the dim gaslight I 
wrote my mother of what had happened. 
The ink was stained with tears. 

The next night I was back at the 
Bowery Mission. The man who had re- 
turned me to life introduced himself as 
J. W. Childs, superintendent of the insti- 
tution to which I owe so much. And that 
night I went behind the pulpit, told of 
what God had done for me and urged 
the audience to come to God. I told of a 
Bible buried in a duffle bag and of a 
seaman who had found it again. 

One of the contributors to the mission 
heard my story. Afterwards Mr. Childs 
approached me. “William,” he said, “A 
man on the platform tonight asked me to 
give you this.” It was a five-dollar bill. 
I hesitated; pride was in me strong. The 
superintendent smiled. “He wants you 
to have it. He was saved at this mission 
not long ago. This man is prosperous now 
and wants to help someone like yourself.” 

That week I got a job. There were 
other jobs. And there was a lifetime; a 
wife, a home and children. Perhaps I 
should call it a new life. 

“Home is the sailor, home from the sea.” 
I have done whatever I could to help 
the Bowery Mission bring other lost souls 
Into port. I know there have been many 
others and there will be others yet to 
tome. It was God’s own harbor for me; 
twas my anchor in a world of storm. 
To it I owe everything I have in life. I 
ave sung its praise humbly and in truth; 
and may that song, taken up by thousands, 
hever die. 
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More than Faith...More than Hope... Certainty 


HOW To CHOOSE A 
MEMORIAL 
® . 


You can be sure of the lasting 
qualities of a Rock of Ages monu- 
ment. Like an old masterpiece, the 
life and brilliance of its original 
beauty never dims with time. Ask 
Fain your dealer to show you 
\atts/ proof in the cemetery. 
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GE 


For your positive pro- 
tection, The National 
Surety Guarantee; for 
more information, our 
book ‘‘How to Choose 





a Memorial”... Send for your copy. 


ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 
Dept. H-4, Barre, Vermont 


BARRE GRANITE 
MONUMENTS 


ee put 
your mind 
at ease 


Build a future of security with MOODY ANNUITIES 


Enjoy the comfort of a regular check as long as you 
live, and at the same time help train young Chris- 


tians to spread the gospel. Moody Annuities pay a 
liberal return for life, and may be had in amounts 


of $100 and up. 


* 


Write for FREE 
booklet, DOUBLE 


DIVIDENDS, today. 


In 36 years every annuitant has received his check 
in full and on time. This sound, dependable plan 


can help solve your prob- 
lem of security for old 
age as it has for thou- 
sands of others. 


Name 
Street 


City & State 
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Dept. H-715 
[7 Please send your free booklet, DOUBLE. DIVIDENDS. 
(J Also booklet A, I am under 20. 














MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE ¢ 153 INSTITUTE PLACE © CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 





AMUN EL! 
AJIMeU HAY 
Choose 


Our booklet, *‘Personality 
In Memorials’’ explains the 
beautiful symbolism of me- 
morial design, and will be of 
great help to you in the selec- 
tion of an appropriate me- 
morial . . . For Free copy 
write Dept. R, The Georgia 
Marble Company. Tate, Ga 


a minimum of expense and effort 
a maximum of applause and financial return 


(Free catalogue on request) 


178 Tremont Street, Boston 
448 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 


A salesman... 
travels with his Bible 


Through a home study course . . . this 
salesman finds time to learn more of 
the Bible as he travels about. Of the 
Great Epochs of Sacred History Course 
he says... 

“I so much regret that I did not hear 


of your course sooner. I have lost much 
because I did not?’ 


No matter where your work takes you, 
it will prove worthwhile to increase 
your usefulness by taking one of the 
17 Moody home study courses. Write 
today to Dept. H-818 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


ody Bible Institute 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE * CHICAGO 


}enough so 
| doesn’t make a midnight lunch on a few,” 


| poked his shrewd, inquisitive face from a 
| hole in the tree; and a pair of blue jays, 
|close to their feet, 
|crumbs and scolded in raucous tones if 


| drink of the clear little stream. 


| mountain until, 
| see Uncle Nathan coming in search of the 


| voices in your playing,” he said. 


|woodcarver raised his hand in a gesture 


(Continued from page 49) 


“Russ is a watchdog and knows his busi- | 
ness; but you need have no fear of him 
now he knows you are a friend of mine,” 
Jonathan Crag replied courteously. “You | 
must rest a bit and have some refresh- 
ment. Russ is rather upsetting when he 
is on the warpath.” He looked kindly at 
the girl’s weary, flushed face. “Your tur- | 
keys are safe in the trees and it wil] be | 
best to leave them there,” he advised. “T | 
will start them safely down the mountain | 
in the morning.” 

“T think I’ll see that they are all tigi | 
that this friend of yours 


said Nancy, smiling, but witha distrustful | 


| glance at the innocent- -appearing Russ. 


Finding her charges safe, and greatly 
relieved at the outcome of her adventure, 


| Nancy was able to appreciate the quiet 


beauty of the place as the woodcarver 
walked beside her along the shore of the 
little pond which reflected the last of the 
afterglow and the twilighted peace of tall 
trees. 

Several species of ducks, wild geese, and 
many other waterfowl unknown to her 
were feeding among the reeds and cat- 
tails, or floating on the calm surface of 
the water. 

A gangling young moose, nosing lily 
pads, only waggled big ears as they passed; 
and went on munching his succulent herb- 
age. A tame crow walked along the ridge 
of his back. 

Close to the vine-covered cabin a wide 
seat had been built around the mighty 
trunk of the sheltering oak, and here 
Nancy rested. Her host brought two bowls 
of delicious succotash and a plate of hard 
brown wheaten cakes that had a nutty 
taste. and the two ate their supper in 
companionable silence. 

There were guests, also, to dine with 
them, for a magnificent gray squirrel 
scampered over the grass and leaped to 
the woodcarver’s shoulder; a raccoon 


picked up scattered 


the supply failed. 

Nancy, though keen with hunger, for- 
got her food when, at the summit of the 
rocks over which fell the white foam of 
the cascade, a slim doe with a graceful 
fawn beside her was silhouetted against | 
the sky and both bent their heads to 


| had 


“Tt is beautiful here — beautiful! 
Nancy exclaimed. 

She was to recall the serenity and peace 
of that scene many times when, in later 
days, calamity visited Windover Pond 
and its rare wild life. 

Jonathan Crag went with her down the 
in the dusk, they could 


belated wanderers. As they walked along, 
Nancy piped her Song of the Mountain, 
with its bird calls, its notes of rippling 
brooks and quiet leafy murmur of tall 
trees talking together. Jonathan Crag lis- 
tened and smiled. “I hear many familiar 
Finally, glimpsing Uncle Nathan, the 
of farewell, and turned back silently into 
the shadows of the mountain woodland. 





(To be continued) 
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_ RECEIVING 


through 


GIVING 


FOR YOU Liberal payments as 
long as you live that are safe, 
dependable and regular. 


FOR OTHERS Spiritual strength 
of America through the extension 
of the Gospel of Christ. 


Write for our Annuity Plan. 
Booklet C. 


REV. |. EARL JACKMAN 





Board of National Missions 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


eee eS : 
New York, N. Y. 


: ACCELERATED 


| Summer Courses 


Earndegree in 3calendar years. 
Wide range of course subjects, 
strong faculty, high scholastic rating, 
stimulating Christian fellowship. New 
courses for women in Pre-Nursing, Sec- 
retarial Science, Home Economics and 
Teaching... Military training for men. 
TWO-WEEK INTER-SESSION in- 
cludes one-week Bible Conference be- 
ginning June 14. Two 4week Summer 
terms start June 26 and July 24. 
Write for free bulletin—address 
Enock C. Dyrness, Director 


156 Fifth Ave. 








STIR ZEAL 


“\\ Fresh, crisp hymnbooks stimu- 
\ late spiritual expression and 
ow revival. Let ‘‘Devo- 
tional Hymns” bring new LIFE 

j), to your services. 


' Sampie on Request 


Serving Churches half a century en- 
ables us to help you select the best book for your 
Church.“‘Devotional Hymns’”’—288 pp., lacquered 
cloth binding per 100 not prepaid, $45. ‘00; bristol 
covers, $30.00. Other song books $10. 00 per 100 up. 


& Sor returnable samples write name and address in margin, in- 
dicate type of book needed. Give Church and Denom. 


HOP PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
570S-C3 West Lake Street 


Chicago, IIlinois 


“THE EASTER WITNESS” 


on 35mm FILMSLIDES 


An EASTER PROGRAM containing recitations, illustrated 
hymns and Scripture responses. Prepared by Mary Brainerd 
Smith, this program is particularly adaptable for presenta- 
tion by the Sunday School or Young Peoples Groups. 


—69 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS—21 TEXTS— 
Single frame $3. 50, oe frame $4.00 with 5 picts 
hand colored, With pictures colored—S.F. $7.50, D.F. 
$8.50 ALSO" ILLUSTRATE D EASTER HYMNS—‘* ‘Cignist 

S 5°, 5.00. be 3s o - s. F.- 1.50 





END for FREE catalog of 144 

ages, copiously illustrated. 
Non-royalty —. as well as tested plays on @ 
rcentage-royalty basis. Playbook exchange. 
ow, Peterson plays are nationally famous for 
their high. quality. Ask for our live drama 

newspaper, ‘‘Lagniappe,’’—it is Free. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
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(Continued from page 43) 

Combine meat with vegetables and 
mayonnaise to moisten. The seasoning re- 
quired depends on the meat used. The 
cold cuts do not need seasoning. The 
milder meats need salt, pepper and grated 
onion. Spread the bread thickly with the 
filling, butter is not needed. Cut into four 
sections crosswise. Trim only if the crusts 
are very thick. Approximate yield: filling 
for 30 to 40 sandwiches. 

Potatoes can be baked in casserole dishes 
and nicely fill the place of the plain 
baked potato. How potatoes are served 
depends so much on oven space and on 
equipment available. The old-fashioned 
scalloped potato is as good a favorite as 
any, and no covered supper or winter 
party buffet is ever considered complete 
without this dish. Or try a casserole of 
Glorified Mashed Potatoes. But no rice 
pudding for dessert here. Try an apple 
torte, and use a lemon sauce. 


GLORIFIED MASHED POTATOES 


45 medium-size salt and pepper 
potatoes 1 cup margarine 

45 carrots 6 eggs, beaten 

1 quart hot milk 3 cups grated cheese 


Peel potatoes and carrots and cook in 
tightly covered kettle, using as small an 
amount of water as possible. When tender 
drain, reserving juice. Mash thoroughly, 
then beat in reserved cooking juice and 
hot milk (together they should make 
about 2 quarts). Add salt and pepper to 
taste, and butter. Beat until very fluffy. 
Then add beaten egg last after potato 
has cooled somewhat. Turn into generous- 
ly greased heatproof serving dishes and 
sprinkle with grated cheese. Bake about 
20 ‘minutes in moderately hot oven 
(425° F.) until lightly browned and puffy. 
Serve at once from baking dish. Yield: 
50 servings. 

APPLE TORTE 


6% quarts (24) apples 3 cups seedless raisins 
2% cups flour 3 cups chopped walnuts 
24% tablespoons baking 3 cups sugar 

powder 1 cup honey 
2 teaspoons salt 1 cup margarine 
l4 teaspoon nutmeg 2 teaspoons vanilla 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 1% cups (6-7) eggs 


Peel apples; quarter and core. Dice in 
'4-inch pieces. Sift flour, baking powder, 
salt and spices together twice. Add nuts 
and raisins. Melt fat, add sugar, mix 
well. Add beaten eggs, honey and vanilla. 
Mix. Add flour mixture to this, then add 
sliced apples. Mix well. Bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) for 45 minutes. 


NESTED FRANKFURTERS 
POTATO NESTS 


1% pounds vitaminized 2 cups honey 


margarine 'Y% cup salt (or to taste) 
16 pounds yams or 224 cups milk 

sweet potatoes, 

cooked 


CREAMED FRANKFURTERS 


1 pound vitaminized 224 tablespoons salt 
margarine 2 teaspoons pepper 
1 cup flour 3 quarts milk 
6 pounds frankfurters, sliced 


Mix vitaminized margarine, honey and 
seasonings with mashed potatoes. Add 
milk gradually and beat until fluffy. Ar- 
range potatoes around edge of shallow 
baking dishes or pans. Place under broiler 
until brown. Melt margarine in top of 
double boiler over low heat. Add flour 
and seasonings and stir until smooth. 
Stir in milk gradually and cook until 
thickened. Add frankfurters and cook 10 
minutes. Place creamed frankfurters in 
potato nest and serve. Yield: 50 servings. 
Marcy 1943 
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HIS is the time...as wel! as the time 
Tor year...to choose a Bible when you 
choose a gift for Easter, Confirmation or 
graduation. 


To the young folks, in this year of 
wartime uncertainties, it will bring new 
hope and new courage. 


But...be sure to buy a Bible which 
can be easily read and understood —a 
book to love and treasure forever as last- 
ing proof of the peace and contentment 
to be found in the word of God. 


BIBLE PRESS 
Publishers of quality Bibles since 186 


ell 5 
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YOU can turn your extra minutes into money! With 
“Sunshine Line’s” fast selling religious merchandise 
you can build a profitable year-round business and meet 
today’s rising taxes and living costs. No experience needed. 

Our 16 new 50c and $1.00 box assortments need only to be 
shown. They sell themselves. Your neighbors and friends will 
welcome an opportunity to buy. Greeting Cards for special 
occasions have become a necessity in every home. Triumphant Art 
offers you both of America’s leading lines of box assortments—our 
own Scripture-text “Sunshine Line” and the best known line of 
secular greetings. Our All-Occasion box includes Birthday, Get- 
Well, Congratulation, Sympathy, Anniversary and Baby Birth 
designs. 

Good religious items are very much in demand today. Sallman’s 
magnificent paintings of the Christ in plaques, prints and framed 
pictures, Egermeier’s famous Bible Story Books for children, Bibles 
and Testaments, Scripture-text Stationery, are all selling fast. 
To sell such merchandise is to render a Christian service. Write 
today for wholesale prices, descriptive literature and generous 
sample offer. 


TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS 


Sacramento, Calif. or 


Dept. E-25 


Anderson, Indiana 
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This is a duplicate of the coupon that appears in the Rodeheaver Hall-Mack 
Co. ad on the inside front cover. 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO., Sacred Music Publishers, 
Winona Lake, Indiana. 


free examination copy of 


0 Christian Service Songs 


PGGTOSS:....cccccecessce 


O Youth Hymnal 


* 
* 
* 
Our Church is considering the purchase of new song books. Please send a * 
* 
* 
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TO READ 
by 
DANIEL A. POLING 


I Saw The Fall of the Philippines, by Colonel Carlos P, 
Romulo. (Doubleday, Doran & Co., $3.00.) This is a most 
comprehensive and colorful story of events immediately pre- 
ceding and during the historic defense of the Philippines. The 
author a Pulitzer Prize-winner writes close to the quality and 
excitement of “They Were Expendable.” He was personal 
aide to General MacArthur and the last man to leave Bataan. 
His own family is in the hands of the enemy. No American can 
afford not to know what this man has to say about inter-allied 
relationships in the Orient. 


Happy Land, by MacKinlay Kantor. (92 pp., Coward Mc- 
Cann, Inc., $1.25.) Many will find similarity in tone and mood 
between this simple siory of a middle class American family 
and “White Cliffs.” Rusty Marsh is one of these 7 or 10 
millions who are kissing mothers goodbye and leaving fathers 
to carry the extra work in the drug store or office or on the 
farm. William Allan White says that it is the most American 
of all the war books he has read. 


Personal Religion, by Douglas Clyde Macintosh. (411 pp., 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $3.00.) The author of ‘Social Religion” 
has, in this book, written an even more distingushed volume. 
The Dwight professor of Theology and Philosophy of Religion 
in Yale University writes in the field of his first and final love. 
Thoroughly scientific, he is aiso personal, experimental and 
practical. He deals understandingly with old-time religion, 
modern evangelicalism and realism in prayer. .As one would 
expect he is particularly effective in his chapter on ‘Personal 
Evangelism and Religious Education.” His treatment of the 
Oxford Group is significant of his general fairness. 


Social Insurance and Allied Services, (“The Beveridge Re- 
port,”) by Sir William Beveridge. (299 pp., Macmillan Co., 
$1.00.) This most significant document of a decade has already 
received wide attention in the nation’s press. It is now available 
in a very attractive paper covered volume at a popular price. 
The Chairman, Sir William Beveridge, is one of the most dis- 
tingushed social leaders of the generation. He was a member 
of the Royal Commission on Coal Industry in 1925, and has 
been Chairman of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Com- 
mittee since 1934, also Chairman of the Arbitration Tribunal 
for South Wales since 1935. His activities during the present 
war have been manifold. He was appointed to his present chair- 
manship in 1941. The report, which is voluminous, calls for 
the establishment of a ministry of social security. The program 
advocates: guaranteed minimum pay for everyone; a state 
medical service replacing the present “panel system”; sweeping 
changes in all forms of social insurance. Sir William Beveridge 
advocates that the government should give assurance now that 
it will use its power to maintain employment after the war. 
Actually this report provides for an economic general staff to 
prepare plans. The report would seem to provide that both 
private and public enterprises work within the limitations “set 
by the general design.” Whatever your individual viewpoint and 
social conviction, this revolutionary document demands your 
careful attention. 





Pastoral Psychology, by Karl Ruf Stolz. (284 pp., Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $2.50.) Among the questions answered within these 
covers are: What is the proper approach to pastoral work? 
What place has the confessional in Protestantism? What is the 
relationship of mental hygiene to pastoral work? What is the 
hygienic value of religion? There are many illustrations and 
concrete experiences. As Dean of the Hartford School of Re- 
ligion Education the author is at the heart of future church 
leadership and he writes with this in mind, 
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Goals for America, by Stuart Chase. 
134 pp., The Twentieth Century Fund, 
31.00.) Here is a budget of our needs and 
sources in America’s post-war future. 
It tells us how much we must produce to 
provide every man, woman and child with 
adecent minimum in food, clothing, hous- 
int, education and health care. 


America, the Story of a Free People, 

py Allan Nevins and Henry Steele Com- 
mager. (507 pp., Little, Brown & Co., 
33,00.) More than any other single vol- 
ume I have seen, here is the satisfying, 
short narrative story of the American 
people. It is factual and dramatic. The 
illustrations and maps are_ beautifully 
fone. Both the old and the new with 
the philosophy of our social progress are 
within these covers. 


Finding Your Way in Life. (133 pp., 
\ssociation Press, $1.50.) The authors of 
this book are: Eleanor Roosevelt, Ordway 
Tead, Goodwin Watson, Lyle M. Spencer, 
Margaret Slattery, Dorothy Canfield Fish- 
a, T. Otto Nall, Harry D. Kitson, Susan 
lee, Glenn Gardiner, Robert K. Burns 
ind Emily Post. Among the chapters 
are: “Developing your Personality”, “The 
Education you Need”, “Choosing a Voca- 
tion”, ‘Developing Leadership Powe’, 
‘Keeping up with Yourself in Books”. 
Here are crowded pages of advice and 
telp from twelve people who are recog- 
tized specialists in the field in which they 
write, 


Valley of Night, by Jeffry Farnol. (320 

pp, Doubleday, Doran, $2.50.) A vivid, 
terifying tale with love again winning 
oer all. The incredible old woman is 
nevertheless convincing. She gave this 
reviewer the creeps. 


A Realistic Philosophy of Religion, by 
4, Campbell Garnett. (331 pp., Willett, 
Clark & Co., $3.00.) In a rocking world 
ind in the darkness of religious pessim- 
im, the author speaks with an optimistic 
authority. You may not agree with his 
theology but you will rejoice in his hope. 
There are many illustrations drawn gen- 
erally from Christianity. There is an 
orginality in these pages that makes it 
‘1 important book for the preacher. 


The Story of the Bible People, by 
Muriel Streibert Curtis. Illustrated. (118 
p., Macmillan Co., $1.75.) The professor 
of Biblical history at Wellesley College 
ss Us a gorgeous picture of Bible peo- 
le It is attractively illustrated, has 
particularly illuminating maps and is writ- 
en especially for young people. The great 
ttroes of the Holy Scriptures come alive 
ind the story of the greatest hero Jesus 
the Christ, is splendidly done. 


Sermons from Revelations, by Clovis 
Chappell. (215 pp., Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
‘L.50.) The most unusual series of ser- 
Tons from the book of Revelations that 

ave ever read. Warm and prophetic 
they are, also timely and practical. 
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For over half a century Winston Bibles 
have been masterpieces of workman- 
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for a complete Bible catalog 
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Book stores. 


STORIES TO LIVE BY 


+ by Gertrude McKelvey. Illustrated by Pelagie Doane. A — he 
day stories for children 6 to 10 based on the Beatitudes. For Lenten : 
Easter reading—for awards—for the Sunday School library. 75 cents. 


Don’t forget to order THE COMPLETE SAYINGS OF JESUS, $1.00. 
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utstanding Books for Lent 


Selected for You by Dr. GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


Minister, Madison Avenue Presbyterian 


At no time in this genera- 
tion have people in all py. 
walks of life sensed so 

clearly the need for a strengthened 


inner life. 


Church and author of Prayer, The Para- 
bles of Jesus, 


Jesus Came _ Preaching, 


» Christian Fact and Modern Doubt. 


Dr. Buttrick, 


one of America’s ablest ministers and expert judge of good re- 


ligious books, selected these for the average person who wishes 
Man upon his cross.” 


about the message of “that Strange 
recommends each book: 


(1) INVITATION TO PILGRIMACE 

By JoHN BaILLiz 
because it is an honest, intelligent answer 
to, “Why am I a Christian?” by a man 
equipped in mind and heart to try the ques- 
tion. Scribners $1.50 


(2) WHICH WAY AHEAD? 

By Wa ter RusseE_t Bowle 
because here an incisive and reverent mind 
blazes the ‘‘way ahead’ for the Church. 
If only all who love the Church would read 
it! Harpers $1.50 


(3) THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 

By Epcar S. BriGHTMAN 
because a fine theologian here explains (in 
untheological language) the meaning of that 
abused but ultimate word, ‘“‘spiritual.’’ 
Abingdon-Cokesbury $2.00 


(4) FAITH UNDER FIRE 

By MicHaeEL CoLeMAN 
because these are the answers by the fine 
rector of All Hallows, London, to ques- 
tions asked him in the air-raid shelters of 
that much-blitzed city. Scribners $1.50 


(5) THE ROBE By Lioyp C. Doucias 
because the list should have a novel, and 
because this is the author’s best novel, so 
alive with the virility of first- -century Chris- 
tianity that to read it is a religious ex- 
perience. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.75 

(6) THE THREE MEANINGS 

By Harry E. Fospick 
because here in one volume are the author’s 
The Meaning of Prayer, The Meaning of 
Faith, and The Meaning of Service, which 
are perhaps as fine as anything he has since 
written, though that fact were praise beyond 
praise. Association $2.50 


(7) OUR ETERNAL CONTEMPORARY 

By Water M. Horron 
because this is a re-study of Jesus as Leader, 
Savior, and Victor; by a man who has 
won trust through both training and clear 
witness. Harpers $2.00 
(8) mg ag ened LIVING 

By E. STaNLey Jones 
because this list should have a book of de- 
votions and because when Stanley Jones 
writes devotions they are both challenge and 
prayer. Abingdon-Cokesbury $1.00 
(9) NEW EYES FOR INVISIBLES 

By Rurus Jones 
because these are the ‘“‘openings,’”’ rich in 
incident and insight, of a Quaker mystic 
in whom thousands have been blessed. 
Macmillan $2.00 
(10) CHRISTIAN EUROPE TODAY 

By ApoL_eH KELLER 
because the author, in a mind that has pro- 
fundity, compassion, and hope, has here told 
the moving story of Christian Europe Today. 
Harpers $3. 
(11) ag MAN OF THE HOUR 

y WINIFRED KIRKLAND 

Letiea ian pages read as if the writer had 
walked with Jesus on the shores of Galilee. 
Macmillan $1.75 


(12) YOU ARE MY FRIENDS 

By Frank LauBACH 
because these devotional studies of man’s 
friendship with Christ give ‘heat, light, 
and power.” Harpers $1.5 


” 


to know more 
He tells why he 


(13) THE SCREWTAPE LETTERS 
By C. S. Lewis 
because these letters, purporting to be writ- 
ten by a senior devil to a junior devil, giv- 
ing instruction on how to corrupt the faith 
of a Christian, are—by saucy indirection— 
as sharp a setting forth of a Christian ethic 
as the modern mind could crave. 
Macmillan $1.50 


(14) THE PRACTICE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE By Epwin Lewis 

hecause here is guidance—handy as a com- 
pass, clear as a good map, encouraging as a 
friend) for the best Journey. 
Westminster 
(15) PERSONAL RELICION 

By DouGLas CLypE MACINTOSH 
because it is a comprehensive treatment of 
a high theme by one who knows the topic 
in his own “personal religion’: here is the 
glow of a disciplined mind. Scribners $3.00 
(16) INVITATION TO WORSHIP 

By A. C. Rew 
because these “meditations,” 
college chapel, are cameos of scripture- 
interpretation, and well fulfill their title. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury $1.50 
(17) THE MIND OF THE MAKER 

By Dororny L. Sayers 
because a dramatist and writer of detective 
stories here enters the interpreter’s house, 
pleading that God the Creator may be under- 
stood through man the creative worker—a 


spoken in a 


plea so edged that it leaves us with a Chris- 
tian creed on our hands. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00 
(18) = _——— WHERE THOU STAND- 
By Pau ScHERER 
because al sermons by a fine preacher 
are not sermonic: they have sinew and a 
seeing eye. Harpers $1.50 
(19) WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
By D. R. Siiarpr 
because there should be a good biography; 
and here is the well-told story of a genuinely 
good man, who was also the prophet (before 
his time) of a Christian social order. \ 
Macmillan 2.75 
(20) SEEING THE MULTITUDES 
By Freperick K. StamMM 
because this is a courageous and searching 
study of the Beatitudes of Jesus: the book 
has ‘‘abandon” and light. Harpers $1.50 
(21) RELIGION IN COLONIAL AMERICA 
By Witutiam W. Sweet 
because we ought to know more about our 
religious heritage, and this is an engaging 
yet scholarly book. Scribners 
(22) THE HOPE OF A NEW WORLD 
By Wi.uiam TEMPLE 
because people ought to read this brave 
manifesto by the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
and, whether they agree or disagree, give 
thanks for a trumpet-voice. 
Macmillan $1.35 
(23) PERSONALITIES OF THE PASSION 
By Lestice D. WEATHERHEAD 
because it is indeed a Lenten book, probing 
yet persuasive; a study of some characters 
of the first Passion week, by the widely- 
honored London preacher. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury $1.50 
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The Pastor as a Personal Counselor, 
by Carl J. Schindler. (146 pp., Muhlen- 
berg Press, $1.25.) A manual of pastoral 
psychology that in a brief compass covers 
the field intimately. 


A Golden Age, by Christine Whiting 
Parmenter. (343 pp., Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, $2.50.) Many families have 
been called typical, but the family of this 
golden age was surely typical of its pe- 
riod. And all ages in your family will 
enjoy reading it or hearing it read. Hu- 
mor and mirth salted with tragedy crowd 
its pages. 


Army Guide for Women, by Marion M. 
Dilts. (213 pp., Longmans, Green & Co., 
$2.50.) The complete collection of the 
things women need to know and want to 
know about the Army. Everything is 
here from uniforms to meals and re- 
ligion. We recommend it especially for 
those who are joining up with the 
WAACS or the WAVES. 


Frontier by Air, by Alice Rogers Ha- 
ger. Photographs by Jackie Martin. (243 
pp., Macmillan Co., $3.50.) The author 
tells the story of Brazil and makes it the 
heroic tale of a nation with unnumbered 
thousands of miles, of a nation that had 
the courage and vision to “take wings to 
conquer its wilderness.’ Profuse illustra- 
tions make the record complete. A most 
timely book. 


Make This the Last War, by Michael 
Straight. (417 pp., Harcourt Brace & Co.. 
$3.00.) Here are brutal facts presented 
with eloquence and faith. Pearl Buck says 
of it “It is a young man’s sword wielded 
with a strong right arm”. It is a deeply 
moving volume that will challenge stern 
opposition from those who regard them- 
selves as all-out Americans. Above all it 
is a passionate and reasoned plea for 
America to play her part in a new world 
order. 


Better Living for Less Money, by 
Roger W. Babson. (93 pp., Fleming H. 
Revell, $1.00.) The famous author gives 
us his formula for achieving health and 
happiness in spite of war and after in- 
flation. I find it of absorbing interest and 
filled with practical suggestions. 


Listen Hans, by Dorothy Thompson. 
(292 pp., Houghton-Mifflin Co., $2.50.) 
A unique war book made up of the 
author’s shortwave broadcasts across Ger- 
many and Europe. In these pages may be 
found a program by which the German 
people as well as others may rejoin the 
brotherhood of mankind. Unmistakably 
this is one of the great and significant 
political documents of our time. 


Look Forward, Warrior, by Ruth Bryan 
Owen. (108 pp., Dodd-Mead & Co. 
$1.50.) Here is a formula for the peace 
clearer than any that has yet appeared. 
It is the achievement of America’s rank- 
ing stateswoman. She has organized the 
best thinking of many minds and given us 
not only the reasons and the ideals for 
world unity, but a constitution as well. 
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The Secret of 
BEING STRONG 


by c. Ww. Naylor 
Here is a key 
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The Seed Beneath the Snow, by Ignazio 
jlone. (360 pp., Harper & Bros., $2.75.) 
fhis great novel from the pen of the 
wthor of “Bread and Wine” and ‘“Fonta- 
quo” is again the story of Mussolini’s 
yostrate Italy, but now there is the note 
jf coming victory. Fascism grows old and 
nd a little decrepit; sinister still but 
jefinitely more ridiculous. Dona Maria 
\incenza is a remarkable woman for any 
ace, and those who move with and about 
ier are Vividly alive. Within these pages 
ye hear the tramp of freedom’s feet. The 
neater German partner in crime grows 
wnxious and the spirit of democracy is 
‘eed beneath the snow”. 
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Horseless Buggy, by Katrine MacGlas- 
tan. (306 pp., Atlantic, Little, Brown & 
(o., $2.00.) Father and uncle had a suc- 
wssful bicycle factory but uncle insisted 
yon tinkering with his engine in the base- 
nent. This may be fiction but it has all 
the earmarks of a life’s hard experience. 
Rollicking humor is mixed with homespun 
philosophy. 
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The Record Of 
THE ROBE 


HEN SO DYNAMICALLY 

religious a story as “The 
Robe’’ moves into first place 
among best-sellers and stays 
there week after week, it is three 
cheers for America. Here is 
added evidence that the mind 
as well as the heart of America 






























is decent and sound. The finest TR TUALISM 
story yet written by Lloyd C. Steet 
| Douglas, who has written no RU: 


story that is not fine, is the 
nation’s morale-builder-number- 
one in the field of contempo- 
rary literature. We have hum- 
ble pride in the fact that it came 
in time to be numbered among 
our preferred first twelve books 
of the year. 
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Good Intentions, by Ogden Nash. (180 
»., Little, Brown & Co., $2.00.) Here is 
wetry in the best mood of the twentieth 
tntury. The author is the most brilliant 
‘our contemporary story tellers who use 
te medium of verse. 







Doctors of the Mind, by Marie Beynon 
Ray, (335 pp., Little, Brown & Co., 
00.) The author writes of the men 
‘0 adventured over the forbidden con- 
nent of the human mind. Here are the 
jloneers and discoverers who brought to 
edicine a new science of healing and 
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RELIGIOUS FILMS 


(CATHEDRAL FILMS) 


“A CHILD OF BETHLEHEM” 
“A CERTAIN NOBLE MAN” 
“STORY OF THE PRODIGAL SON” 
“NO GREATER POWER” 


“THE ANCIENT STONES CRY OUT” 
“THE KING OF KINGS” 
“JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM” 
Gree 


HUNDREDS OF FREE Fitms 


(including Temperance Subjects) 


xk «k& * 
OFFICIAL U. S. WAR FILMS 
also 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
“GOOD NEIGHBOR FILMS” 


* & 
(Write for Catalog) 
Y.M.C.A.” 
MOTION PICTUBE BUREAU 
@aw veat CwICAGO DALLAS SAM FRANCISCO 


S67 AIOE AVE. 18. 88. LASALLE ST... 1788 PATTERSON AVE. 351 Tune ST. 









‘Nothing More 
Important Can 
Be Read Today” 


THE COMPLETE 
SAYINGS OF JESUS 


as recorded in the 
King James version 


Here in a single vol- 
ume are the 36,450 
greatest words ever 
spoken or written: 
the words of Christ 
Himself, apart from 
their usual Biblecon- 
text. It is a book for 
our times; especially, 
a fountainhead of 
strength and courage 
for a young man at 
warandforthefolksat 
home. Handy pock- 
et-size, silk marker. 
Nearly 50,000 copies 
already sold. 




























At Your Bookstore 7 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Please send me THE COMPLETE SAYINGS OF JESUS 
——. copies, Cloth, $1.00 
copies, Imitation Leather, $1.50 
copies, Genuine Leather, $2.00 











FORTY CENT PATROL 


(Continued from page 23) 


“How many flotillas do you have in 
Boston?” I wanted to know. 

“So does Adolf,” Lieutenant Ross 
grinned. “But I can show you one if you 
like. I’m on my way to a flotilla meeting 
now.” 

The flotilla was meeting at its boat club 
headquarters, and we stumbled over the 
dark float loaded with gear and up a dim 
stairway with a fifteen watt dim-out bulb 
and then blinked into a long, bare, bright- 
ly lighted room with its only decoration a 
sign, “KEEP ’EM FLYING.” The thirty 
or so men sitting there were equally busi- 
nesslike. Some wore the khaki of the 
Auxiliaries, others the regulation blues of 
the Temporary Reservists, but others 
wore the serges and tweeds of business 
and professional men and a few were in 
dungarees, obviously just off work shifts. 
They weren’t much interested in gold 
braid. Most of them had just finished a 
hard day’s work and looked it. 

“What do they do?” I asked. The sec- 
retary answered my query. “There’s four 
defense workers, a coupla insurance sales- 
men and _ paperhangers. That guy 
over there’s a building contractor. Oh 
yeah, and there’s a refrigerator service 
man, a railway clerk, plumber, dentist, 
|two tugboat crewmen. That feller’s a 
| guard over at the Island and the one next 
to him manufactures bricks...so what, 
Lady?” 

“T’ve come tonight to put it up to you 
men,” Lieutenant Ross was saying to 
them. “Your boats are mostly too thinly 
sheathed to buck the ice we’ll have in the 
harbor this winter.” He looked over their 
tense, waiting faces; these were no men 
to be driven and he knew it. He explained, 
“The government can furnish you proper 
boats, but according to regulations, no 
one can run a government boat unless he’s 
enlisted. You’d have to take oath as 
Temporary Reservists.” 

The stillness in the room now was 
louder than shouts. These men were most- 
ly beyond draft age. They all had fam- 








ilies, responsibilities they could not duck 
if they wanted to. But if they were 
needed.... Some of them, I saw, wore 
Legion buttons from the last war and 
others had tiny starred flags that told that 
their own boys were fighting in this new 
war. 

“Could we be called out for duty any- 
where except here?” a voice asked sud- 
denly. “I got a job and three kids thai 
like to eat.” 

The lieutenant eyed him steadily. “The 
chances are 99 to 100 you'll never be sent 
out of this harbor for more than 48 hours 
But if the time ever comes that you are 
needed, you'll sure be glad to go!” 

Because, he meant, this would be IT. 
The enemy at our doors. Quislings ashore, 
and afloat maybe. Suddenly in the quiet 
of that room you could hear guns rum- 
bling in Norway...women screaming in 
Poland...wounded babies in England. 
Could this come to us? Under the dark 
roofs of dimmed-out Boston kids were 
asleep. You could feel the muscles of 
these fathers tensing as they remembered. 
“When do we sign up?” someone asked 
quietly for them all. 

The lieutenant who had forged this 
heterogeneous group of men into a fighting 
sword stood there and smiled at them. He 
knew they wouldn’t let him down. “Thank 
you,” was what he said. 

“So what, Lady?” The secretary was 
right. These men weren’t dentists and 
cops and the little clerks and the big 
bosses at the factory. They were Boston 
1942, with grimness around their mouths 
and steadiness in their eyes. And outside, 
a minister, a priest and an undertaker 
were going round and round a shipload of 
TNT and Bill and Bob and the Bat were 
standing guard over the dark harbor. “Ii 
the time comes, you'll sure be glad to go.” 
the lieutenant had said. But looking at 
them, I knew, if there was danger to their 
homes, this Forty Cent Patrol would 
never have to be told to go...they’d be 
already there. 


RETREAT OF THE GODLESS 
(Continued from page 15) 


ously weaken it. This, however, seems 
| hardly possible. 

| All this evidence piles up to show that 
the Christian Community in Russia will 
become, once peace is ours again, one of 
the most powerful spiritual forces in the 
Universal Christian Church. 

Often, I am asked about the Orthodox 
Church in Russia; will that Church, my 
friends want to know, really be of any 
value in the post-war world? I think it 
will. Most of us miss one great fact 
about the Orthodox Church: it has ex- 
pressed in its life a missionary zeal that 
has worked wonders. True, that zeal has 
rarely sprung from any organized initia- 
tive within the Church, but it has given 
| the world many individuals of tremendous 
| spiritual stature. I am thinking of the 
| heroic Veniaminov, who went up to the 
Aleutians and Kamchatka to face wild 
tribesmen and wild beasts, dense forests 
and stormy seas to carry the Faith to those 
who lived on the rim of civilization. His 
book, “Indication of the Way Into the 
| Kingdom of God” went into 46 editions in 
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Russia and had a tremendous influence on 
prince and peasant alike. 

Then there was the greatest mission- 
ary of them all—Nikolai Kasatkin, who 
spent two-thirds of his seventy-six years 
in Japan. Fired by the story of Veniam- 
inov, he developed Japanese priests and 
evangelists, built many churches and a 
lovely cathedral on a hill overlooking 
Tokyo. He trained a superb choir of 
hundreds of voices to sing the most soul- 
disturbing music in the world—the Rus- 
sian Liturgy. He left 30,000 Japanese 
Christians in his wake, when death took 
him. Nikolai lived in one bare room in 
a corner of the cathedral, worked from 
7:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. every day, and never 
took a holiday in his life. And there were 
many more, just like him. 

No, the Orthodox Church is not a total 
loss. It will contribute its part, which 
will undoubtedly be a larger part than 
ever before, after its cleansing. In it, as 
in every other Christian group in Russia, 
there lie hidden vast latent forces for 
Christian world expansion. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 12) 


automobile workers in Detroit tied up 
production on tanks, machinists on the 
Pacific Coast voted for a release from a 
war strike pledge, while in a Philadelphia 
newspaper directly beneath Rickenback- 
er’s poignant appeal for increased pro- 
duction was the account of work stoppage 
in a shop producing gas masks. More 
recently strikes in coal that stem from 
differences within labor itself have threat- 
ened our war effort and home economy 
with a major disaster. It was a worker 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, who said, “Every 
hour deliberately lost in war time is trea- 
son against America.” 

The recalcitrant few who misrepresent 
the loyal many must be summarily dealt 
with or we shall have congressional ac- 
tions and other negative results that may 
set back America’s clock of industrial and 
social progress for generations. 

Even as the threat for labor is within, 
the solution of this strike problem should 
come from within, 






THE END OF A BAD START 
(Continued from page 35) 


When we get under the skin down toward | J 


the vital organs, the pain seems to grow 
less. Superficial Christians are always 
talking about the burdensome obligations 
of the church. Their contributions are a 
series of irritations. But the truly devout 
man whose religion has become deep and 
vital never thinks of his religious duties as 
a sacrifice. Henry Drummond once said 
that he who seeks first the Kingdom of | 
God will have some problems, but that 
he who seeks the Kingdom of God second 
will have nothing but problems. 

Lot just pitched his tent toward Sodom, 
the city of worldliness, but eventually 
he was caught in its calamities and car- 
ried away with it. So it is. The man 
who starts out by going the way of the 
world drifts into the very vortex of 
worldliness. 

The career of Lot reminds us of a 
fable told by Soren Kierkegaard, the Dan- 
ish philosopher of a century ago, who has | 
wielded such potent influence over the 
religious thinking of our day through the 
writings of his disciple, Karl Barth. 
Kierkegaard tells of a wild duck which in 
its northward migration beheld a flock of 
tame ducks feeding in a farmyard. He 
flew down, shared the corn, and enjoyed 
the environment of that barnyard so 
much that he remained. In the autumn | 
when the migrating season returned, he 
heard above him the rustle of his former 
fellows going southward. He would join 
them. He essayed to fly but his enfeebled 
wings only lifted him to the eaves of the 
barn. So he dropped back into the barn- 
yard with the tame ducks. Spring came. 
The migrating flock of wild ducks flew 
overhead again, but this time our duck 
only fluttered his wings without rising 
Irom the ground. Another season passed, 
and when the migrating bevy flew again 
above his head, he did not even flutter 
his wings. He had become a tame duck. | 

When a person chooses the low coun- 
tty, then pitches his tent toward Sodom, 
and dwells in that atmosphere of worldli- 
ness, he loses the use of his spiritual 
Wings. Such is the end of a bad start. 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR EVANGELISM 
(Continued from page 21) 


| of South America as “The Land of the 
| Future,” and in no way is this more so, 
| he says, than in its possibility for develop- 
ment in education. 

This pastor who winged over South 
America, who took the Andes in his 
| stride, thinks the airplane will play an| 
| important part in the future development | 
|of the southern republics. He is not claim- 
| ing that the airplane is peculiarly Protest- 
|ant but rather that in the postwar world 
it will facilitate transportation for all 
churches and help them in their work. 
“The airplane will help the Evangelical 
| minister to carry education and healing 
|into remote places, and it will help him 
in the very spheres where he has proved | 
himself most useful. Here again it should 
be emphasized that no competition with 
| Catholics is contemplated. In South | 
America a colossal job in religion, educa- | 
tion and healing must be undertaken, and | 
| there is room for all the churches to do 
their bit. Superstition still exists among 
|the native people, and more irreligious- 
ness; here the Evangelical Church can 
make herself felt, breathing in the spirit | 
of the Gospel. South Americans have | 
adopted many of the cheap and super- | 
ficial ways of life which obtain in North 
America; we must give them the deeper 
Christian life which helped make our own 
country what it is. 

A new road has been started which is 
to extend from Ottawa, Canada, along the 
west coast of the United States, through 
Mexico and into every country in South 
America. We must ship not only new 
goods over this highway of friendship, but 
a new Gospel of Jesus Christ. And we 





must send our best educators and physi- |. 


cians and surgeons, provided they go to 
South America to teach and to heal and 
not to propagate North Americanism. 
While South Americans admire their 
northern neighbors and look to them for 
many things, they are jealous of their 
own culture, and if there were any sus- 
picion that we planned to change their 


— of life we would eventually do more | 


| harm than good. That is why, ultimately, | 
| the Christian minister, himself prepared | 
to teach and to heal, is likely to confer | 
the most lasting benefit, and to whom a} 
welcome will continue to be extended. as | 
now, among his fellow Christians and in 
all walks of South American life. In pre- 
senting the Way of Life in Christ he will | 
fight down any criticism by the solid | 


worth of his contributions to religion and | 


culture and health, and he will drop in| 


his evangelism as the leaven in the lump | 


of South American life, as surety against 
tomorrow.” 


RAGE AND RAIMENT 
(Continued from page 31) 


for us to keep nagging the younger gen- 
eration to wear the garb which gave us, 


when we were their age, deep draughts of | 


the elixir-of-life known as social recogni- 
tion. We and our families will be much 


better off if only we can realize that long | 


| sleeves and short sleeves no more involve 


moral judgments than round doilies and | 
square ones. | 
The Quakers of the 17th century—' 
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| many 


saints if there ever were saints—were 
horrified by the political corruption and 
brazen immorality of the courtiers around | 
Charles II. Those wicked, shameless 
grafters, crooks and wantons wore many 
superfluous buttons on their clothes (but- 
tons happened to be the prevailing absurd- 
ity of fashion of those days.) Hence, the 
Quakers decided that to be honest and 
upright they must not have any buttons | 
on their clothes. It took several genera- | 
tions for those excellent people to get that 
mental association untangled. 

Remembering the Quakers, let us phil- 
osophically permit hats to tip forward 
over the nose, to hang far back on the 
head, to disappear altogether for a while; 
let us remain calm while skirts get full, 
get scanty, get long, get short, become | 
slacks. The appropriate comment from us 
is not a protest, not an exasperated ex- 
clamation, not a frown, but a tolerant 
smile! The change, the variety is just 
helping human beings endure human na- 
ture. We will do well to save our wrath | 
(one of our finest human weapons) to 
lash out against manifestations of the 
hideous pleasure in causing pain to others 
as it is seen in malicious teasing; to check 
insensitive callousness as it is expressed in 
the practises of racial prejudice; or to 
denounce the stony-hearted egotism so 
many of us show in complacently accept- 
ing far more than our fair share of food, 
comfort, ease, and hope, while others 
have less than they need to survive. 

Rage is too fine a thing to waste on 
buttons. We’d better save it for slums 
and lynchings. 


CHAPEL OF FRIENDLY BELLS 
(Continued from page 25) 


artistic expression. Above the stalwart 
figure of Christ is a light symbolizing the | 
glory of God, partly hidden by a cloud | 
because it is not given to man to see that | 
glory in its fullness. About 
light are small planet-like orbs. each re-| 
flecting a color of its own, even as sects 
and creeds give out some of the glory of 
God, although none are a fraction of it. 
Below these emblems are the heads of 
nine great religious leaders: Moses. Mo- 
hammed, Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster | 
and others. And, at the feet of the dom- 
inant figure of Christ are thirty-two 
reproductions, of altars and _ temples, 
churches and cathedrals dating from the 
first stone and earth altars to the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. 
Before all the prophets and saints who | 
have searched for God, above all the 
means that man has devised for worship- 
ing God stands the Light of the World, 
a reflection of the light that mortal man 
has not seen. And all this claims the cen- 
ter of interest as men and’ women of 
faiths, and some of no faith come 
to worship in a sanctuary that Rev. 
Schuyler E. Garth and his people of Trin- 
ity Methodist Church have provided for 
the people of their town. And they named | 
it well—the Chapel of Friendly Bells. | 
(Architects for the Chapel of Friendly 


| Bells were Wenner and Fink, Philadel-| 
| phia; 
——— | Youngstown 


Goodwin, Damon and D’orazio of | 
were Associate Architects 
and Dr. Elbert M. Conover of the Inter- 
denominational Bureau of Architecture was 
Architectural Consultant. J. P. Reeves of 
Philadelphia made the windows. ) 
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(Continued from page 44) 


“Jesus the Slave.” 
am the bread of life,” 
light of the world,” 


and “I am the 
and just as he im- 


plied: I am the wine of life and I am} 


the water of life; so here he suggests, I 
am the slave of mankind. 


“LET NOT YOUR heart be troubled,” | 


begins the second part of this lesson. 
These words are universally ascribed to 
the joys of reunion in heaven. While this 
misconstruing of John’s meaning has 
blessed uncounted millions, it is some- 
what unfortunate. For John is not think- 
ing of the sweet bye-and-bye, but the 
here-and-now; not of being with Christ 
after death, but of Christ being with us 
here. 

Listen: “In my Father’s house are 
many abodes . . I go to prepare a 
place for you... . that where I am, there 
ye may be also.” What are these abodes? 
John tells us plainly. “If a man love me 

. my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” There you have it. We are the 
many abodes. Our hearts are his dwelling 
places. And it is not to be at time’s far- 
off end, but immediately. 

The whole chapter explains the mean- 
ing of being an abode of Christ. It means 
clarity in living, for he is “the way”; see- 
ing God, for “he that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father”; successful praying, for 
“Tf ye shall ask anything in my name, 
that will I do”; possessing the Spirit, for 
“he abideth with you”; being ever vic- 
torious, for “I have overcome the world.” 


FOR TODAY: What is the Christian’s 
real ambition? To be of the élite, or the 
slave of all? Which is better, to put off 
the full glory of Jesus’ presence until 
heaven, or realize now the heavenly won- 
der of being his abode? 
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“GLORIFY THY SON” has a double 


|meaning. It means that quality of won- 


der and beauty that characterizes heaven. 
Heaven is “glory.” So Jesus desires “the 
glory which I had with thee before the 


| world was.” Hence “glorify thy Son” 
means: restore me to the wonder of 
heaven. But Jesus received this glory 


only by the cruelty of crucifixion. Hence 
glorify always suggests crucify. “Crucify 
thy Son that thereby I may receive the 
glory I had with thee before the world 
was.” 

Does this sound paradoxical? Remem- 
ber that in human life “glorify” means 
“crucify.” Suffering is the only true way to 
glory. So all earth’s blessed servants, Lin- 
coln, Pasteur, Curie, Wesley, and a hun- 
dred more have entered into glory. Not 
all were tortured or martyred. But all 
suffered and sacrificed and so entered into 
glory. This also is to be our way to glory. 


“KEEP THEM IN thy name.” We 
need to be “kept” because we “are not of 
the world.” In John “the world” rarely 
means this rounded ball of earth. Usually 
it means all the forces of unrighteous- 
ness. A “worldly” man is allied with god- 
lessness. Because we must live “in the 


Just as Jesus said, “I 
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Thousands Relieve 
Constipation, with 
Ease for Stomach, too 


When constipation brings on discomfort 
after meals, stomach upset, bloating, dizzy 
spells, gas, coated tongue and bad breath, 
your stomach is probably “crying the blues” 
because your bowels don’t move. It calls for 
Laxative-Senna to pull the trigger on those 
lazy bowels, combined with Syrup Pepsin for 
perfect ease to your stomach in taking. For 
years, many Doctors have given pepsin prep- 
arations in their prescriptions to make medi- 
cine more agreeable to a touchy stomach. So 
be sure your laxative contains Syrup Pepsin. 
Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s Laxative Senna com- 
bined with Syrup Pepsin. See how wonderful- 
ly the Laxative Senna wakes up lazy nerves 
and muscies in your intestines to bring wel- 
come relief from constipation. And the good 
old Syrup Pepsin makes this laxative so com- 
fortable and easy on your stomach. Even fin- 
icky children love the taste of this pleasant 
family laxative. Take Dr. Caldwell’s Laxative 
Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin, as di- 
rected on label or as your doctor advises, and 
feel worlds better. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s. 
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world” we need this divine prayer, “Keep 
them.” 

The way to be kept is to be consecrated. 
“Sanctify them in the truth.’ To be 
“sanctified” means to be wholly conse- 
crated. We do not consecrate ourselves. 
We pray to be consecrated. A divinely 


from unworldliness. He is “kept.” 


FOR TODAY: “Glorify,” “keep,” “uni- 
fy’—these words summarize the prayer. 
Christians must be “glorified” by sacrifice, 
“kept” from all worldly spot and stain, 
and merge their now silly sects into the 
“unified” body of Christ. 


9 
THE 
ine. RESURRECTION 
28 JOHN 20 


2. 
— 


the Ephesian Christians that Sunday long 
ago when John first spoke on the Resur- 
rection. It was already sixty years after 
that triumphant event which had occurred 
in Jerusalem, a foreign city some nine 
hundred miles distant. To these Ephesian 
Christians, as to ourselves, the resurrec- 
tion seemed long ago and far away. 

Did the resurrection really happen? Of 
the innumerable hosts of dead, none re- 
turn. Can Jesus be the lone exception to 
all the countless billions? In reply John 
tells the resurrection story. A woman 
friend of Jesus went to his tomb expect- 
ing to find his body there. It was gone. 
But she did not believe Jesus risen. She 
only thought his body had been removed. 
She reported to the disciples. Two of them 
ran to the tomb, not expecting to discover 
a resurrection, but to see what had hap- 
pened. Instead of finding the disorder of 


and neat, but the body was missing. Even 
so they suspected no resurrection. The 
resurrection, says John, was not the inven- 
tion of grief-stricken disciples. It was an 
unexpected experience forced upon them 
in the face of their sorrow and disbelief. 

Why can not we, also, see his risen form, 
hear him and touch him, as did his first 
disciples? Then we too could be sure! 
No, says John, that would not help. Mary 
in the garden wanted to do that. She hung 
about the garden after the two disciples 
had left, hoping for she knew not what. 
Finally, realizing the gardener was the 
Master, she tried to seize him, but he pre- 
vented her. “Touch me not.” Jesus’ re- 


touch. Henceforth it is to be upon the 
new plane of communion in the spirit. 


could be more sure. No, replies John, 
Thomas tried that. He gained nothing but 
humiliation. He found it unnecessary. 
“Blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed.”’ Real proof comes, not 
through the flesh, but the spirit. Blessed is 
the man who is sure without physical evi- 
dence. A belief by faith in the resurrec- 
tion is stronger, better, and more convinc- 


he ever liveth. 
(The editors would like to know what 


School Lessons. Do you like them? Do 


| they meet your needs? Any suggestions? 
| Please write us, today!) 
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consecrated person is divinely defended | 


lation to his disciples is to be no longer | 
upon the physical basis of sight, sound, 


If I could but touch his risen form, I} 
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a hurried grave robbery, all was proper | 





ing than by physical contact. You have | 


within your own soul the final proof that 


the readers think of the new Sunday | 
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Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


Compliment 


Carlisle, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 


I want to commend Gabriel Courier for 
his timely comments on the events of the 
world. While I may not agree with every- 
thing he writes, yet I admire his courage, 
and I use his figures often. In the January 
issue, under Temperance, his facts make 
one blush for shame for America and her 
citizens. ... 

Sincerely, 
Nora Zug Day 


Truly, a red letter day for Mr. 
Courier. 


Why? 


Windber, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

Why do people believe that the Star in 
the East led the Wise Men from the East 
to Jerusalem? The Bible doesn’t say so. 

Why do folks say there were three 
wise men? The Bible doesn’t. 

Why do people say He was born in a 
manger? 

What basic reason is there for people to 
believe that the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil was an apple tree? 

Why, Oh Why, do people say “Tres 
passes” instead of “Debts” in the Lord’s 
Prayer? 

Yours truly, 
George E. Smith 


All good questions—indicat- 
ing again that most of us need a 
littie polishing in Biblical lore. 
What we don’t know about the 
Word is considerable, but it may 
be more important to live by 
the spirit of the Book than to 
memorize its letter. Right? 


This Calls for an Answer 


For one, I am worried about one 
great lack in the American pulpit 
and in the American religious press: 
I mean the lack of a strong position, 
the almost total absence of any firm 
Christian declaration on the boiling 
question of race prejudice. We are 
sitting on a volcano, in this country; 
the Negro and the unassimilated 
man of foreign birth are in anything 
but a peaceful or gentle frame of 
mind, and that’s bad. One of the 
most prominent and effective Negro 
preachers in America said to me the 
other day, sorrowfully, “I’m afraid 
you white folks won’t be able to hold 
the lid down much longer.” 

Yet not once, since Pearl Harbor, 
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have I heard a minister in the pul- 
pit of any denomination really blaze 
on this question. The editorials in 
the religious magazines are luke- 
warm, to say the least, and the 
Church is lagging far, far behind in 
the fight at the very moment when 
she should be pointing the way. 

Are we wrong in supposing that 
the laymen want it this way? Do 
they want the religious press and the 
church spokesmen to keep clear of it, 
and leave the ultimate settlement of 
this problem to the secular maga- 
zines and spokesmen? What think 
ye, readers of Christian Herald? 
How do you like it? 


Profanity 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 


Since reading your item, “Hell! Damn!” 
in the January issue, I feel impelled to 
accept your invitation to speak up. ... 
Webster’s Dictionary defines profanity as 
“Irreverence toward holy things; blasphe- 
my” .... “Hell” is not holy, so in view 
of the above definition I do not see how 
the use of the word could be construed as 
profanity. It may not make for gracious 
speech, but whether we like it or not it 
has become more or less expressive as an 
exclamation. .. . 

As to the word ‘“‘Damn,” it seems to me 
that it should never be applied to nations, 
races or individuals, as it implies a curse, 
yet while it is not in my vocabulary, I 
cannot see why the word might not proper- 
ly be applied to things such as the liquor 
traffic, gambling and other vices which we 
would all be glad to see sunk into perdi- 
tion. However, I would not dare suggest 
the use of this word in this connection be- 
cause a lot of people would call it swear- 
iMG: x. 

It seems to me that the Protestant 
Church is lagging behind the Catholic in 
helping purge the screen, stage and current 
literature of profanity . . . why not turn 
our guns on these real and great mon- 
sters and stop sniping at chipmunks? 

Sincerely yours, 
Harrisburg Reader 


Harrisburg Reader is a wise 
reader; he has something here. 
But it seems to us that too fine 
a distinction is drawn. The use 
of these ungracious words may 
not be prefanity according to 
Webster; the trouble is that a 
frequent use of them is too often 
a springboard to language that 
would make Webster himself 
blush for shame. Somewhere we 
heard a man say that anything 


was immoral that dropped a 
man’s standard a quarter of an 
inch. “Hell” and “Damn” never 
elevated anyone’s standard. 


Have you ever heard of the rebuke 
Woodrow Wilson’s preacher-father 
gave a man who swore in his pres- 
ence? When the man learned that 
his listener was a minister, he apolo- 
gized; the old preacher looked at him 
steadily and said, “Sir, it is not to 
me that you owe your apology.” 


Speaking of Woodrow Wilson, 
most of us think he was the perfect 
picture of the stern man; we don’t 
think of him smiling very often. Yet 
Wilson wrote this: 

“As a beauty I am not a star; 

“There are others more hand- 

some by far. 

But my face, I don’t mind it, 

For I am behind it; 

It’s the people in front get the 

jar.” 


8 Centre Street, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 


I wonder if some reader will help me 
find the words to an old hymn? I don’t 
remember the words of the verses, but the 
chorus went as follows: 

“On the hills, the beautiful hills, 

I will lift up mine eyes to the hills; 

I will join in the song 

With that glorified throng, 

On the beautiful, beautiful hills.” 

I would deeply appreciate any help. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nathaniel E. Cronk 


Prospect, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

In the December issue, I read the item 
“Going, Going . . .” and I think it should 
have gone out before it was printed. It 
was the most disgraceful letter I ever read. 
In the first place, that Pyrex ad is a paid- 
for ad, and was only showing what we 
housewives could do with cheaper cuts of 
meat; in the second place we do not have 
any boys in our American camps who 
would desert for a little thing like that, 
anyway. If the sergeant was disgruntled, 
he must have been a German sympathizer. 

All our boys from around here say they 
get plenty to eat.... 

Yours, 


Ada M. Pyle 


If Reader Pyle will read the letter 
again, she will discover that the 
writer of this letter said he was get- 
ting plenty to eat. Sorry, Mrs. Pyle, 
that you didn’t understand that 
Gene was fooling. Even if he were 
dead serious—who could blame him 
for putting a sergeant in his place? 
Sergeants, to the buck private, are 
fair prey, anywhere or anytime. 


And from a brother-religious-editor 
comes this doggerel to our editorial sanc- 
tum: 

“T slept in an editor’s bed, 

When no editor was nigh; 

And I said to myself as I pillowed my 

head, 

‘How easy these editors lie!’” 
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before entering the service of your country, we come to the Bob Jones College Academy (a four- 
strongly advise your coming to Bob Jones College year, fully accredited high school) for educational 
lor this year or two of character preparation and and Christian training before you enter upon*your 
intellectual and spiritual training so essential now. military service. 


Bob Jones College offers a wide variety of courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science degrees, and in the Graduate School of Religion courses leading to the Master of Arts 
degree. Beginning with the school year 1943-44, courses leading to the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree will also be offered in the field of religion. Bob Jones College has high scholastic standards. 
It also stands without apology for the “old-time religion” and for the absolute authority of the Bible. 
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CLIP Bookseller! 


COUPON AT 
DOTTED LINES 


Send Me At Once the books whose 
numbers are circled below: 


1B IK 105 109 JW11 134 
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Name 





Address. 





Note: If you wish, mail this form, with 
cash, to ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS, 
Nashville, Tenn., to be handled by the 
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Anthologies — 





Compiled by O. V. and 
HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


(172)—Prayer poetry for 
practically every occa- 
sion. 300 selections by 
200 authors. Poetic ex 
pressions of more than 
75 moods and themes of 
prayer. Conveniently ar- 
ranged, carefully indexed for private 
worship and quiet meditation, as well 
as for the selection cf material for 
worship services, 5 
1.75 





Wm. L. Stidger 

(145)—-The popular radio preacher and 
columnist gives us here a_ collection of 
stories, each of which is the product of 
human living. Each carries powerful les- 
sons from the life of a real person. Heroic 
and sacrificial actions of simple folk are 
mingled with significant incidents in the 
lives of the great. A time-tested collection. 


Ernest Fremont Tittle 

(143)—Taking the Great Supplication 
phrase by phrase, this book applies to our 
life and problems the eternal principles of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


Raymond Calkins 

(134)—-An analysis of the procedure of 
Jesus in his approach to human problems. 
Demonstrates how his methods may be ap- 
plied to our mentally and morally afflicted. 


Leslie D. Weatherhead 

(111)—Written in London during the 
heaviest bombing, this is a message of 
courage and of victory. The author sets 
forth a number of familiar arguments, 


soos FoR More Abundant Living 


No matter how many other “Poetry 
you own, here are two you will USE—The 
selections you want, when you want them. 
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books 


JAMES Mupce. Compiler. 


(550)—The author, him- 
self a poet, has chosen 
widely and wisely from 
classic and contemporary 
sources. 1348 selections 
are arranged for ready reference by 
subject, under such heads as Heroism, 
Love, Duty, Hope, etc. One of the best 
and mest practical works. 


Specially priced at $1.39 





which are answered in successive chapters. 
Especially rewarding is the final chapter, 
Faith in the New World. 


Clarence E. Macartney 

(166)—A former Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church wrote this volume in re- 
sponse to popular request for sermons on 
the Great Women of the Bible. The book 
abounds with ideas and vivid pen pictures 
which may be readily applied to our daily 
lives. $1.50 

f 
G. Ray Jordan 
(150)—Dr. Jordan believes that through 


: trials Christianity will come into its glory— 


if there are enough real Christians! This 
book contains 14 timely sermons including, 
besides the title sermons, Unshaken in a 
Quaking World and Religion in a Day of 
Digiculty. $1.50 


Dr. Walter Russell Bowie 

(290)—-A book for all the family. Stories 
told so vividly every adult feels the fascina- 
tion; so clearly no child can miss the mean- 
ing. Widely endorsed by press, religious 
leaders, educators, Bible authorities. <A 
big, beautiful book. 548 pages; 52 chap- 
ters; 20 Copping paintings in full color. 


Specially priced, $1.95 


OTHER BOOKS TO READ THIS LENTEN SEASON 


ERE TS Fee 


Leslie D. Weatherhead 

(174)—This is the story of the Last Week, 
related through a series of sermons by one 
of the great preachers of our time. Coun- 
terparts of the principal characters, noble 
and ignoble, are discovered in modern life. 


$1.50 


E. Townley Lord 

(135)-—-What lies beyond the fact of death? 
Dr.. Lord discusses historical and scientific 
attempts to answer the question; gives a 
detailed exposition of the Christian doc- 
trine. $1.50 


Lucius H. Bugbee 
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Devotional Patterns by Clarence Seiden- 
spinner. Photography by Gilbert L. Larsen 


(105)—A_ beautiful and unique book of 
Private Worship combining the talents of 
an understanding minister and an inspired 
photographer. 30 full-page photographic 
masterpieces, each accompanied by an ap- 
propriate devotional pattern. Large page 
size shows pictures to advantage. 2 
Clovis GC. Chappell 
(109)—A_ collection of sermons illuminat- 
ing the crucifixion drama. Marked for 
simplicity, clarity and persuasiveness. 
$1.50 


A Devotional Manual for Lenten Reading 


(179)—This inspiring pamphlet, specially designed for the 
Lenten Period of 1948, has been accurately sub-titled “Devo- 
tional Readings WITH A PURPOSE.” In addition to the 
usual devotional pattern, the compiler suggests a “project’ 
for each day. Thus: “Cultivate today an attitude of quict 
confidence in God.” This attractive 48-page pamphlet has 


_\ been specially priced for quantity distribution. 


Single copies, 5 cents each; 30 cents dozen; $1 for 50; $1.85 per hundred. 
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